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Preface 


The Oriental Research Institute and Manuscripts Library is 
a department of the University of Kerala which was 
originated in the year 1903 by the Maharaja of Travancore, 
His Highness Sri Moolam Tirunal in order to edit and 
publish the manuscripts of the Royal Palace. Since then it 
grew in its magnitude and importance by the fosterings of 
the different Maharajas of Travancore who were patrons of 
art and literature. The department became a part of the 
University when the University of Travancore was established 
in the year 1937. Now our collection has in total above 
65,000 works; 80% of which are palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Others include Agarutvak, Bhurjapatra, Copper Plates and 
paper manuscripts. The collection found in this department 
is the second largest in our entire continent. It covers every 
field of human wisdom like Veda to Mimamsa, Nyaya, Kavya, 
Rupaka, Campu, Tantra, Mantra, Astronomy, Astrology, 
indigenous systems of medicine, Physics, Chemistry and even 
complicated forms of Trigonometry. Most of the works are 
in Sanskrit, others include Malayalam, Tamil, Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarathi, Kannada, Telugu, Oriya etc. The scripts 
include ancient scripts like Nandinagari, Grantha, Brahmi, 
Vattezhuthu and others like Deveanagari, Marathi, Telugu, 
Oriya etc. 

The Department now performs multifarious functions 
such as academic activities—the department conducts 
M. Phil Manuscriptology Programmes, teaches ancient 
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scripts to Post Graduate students of other faculties as elective 
subjects. Also the collection of manusripus is an ongoing 
process in the department. We collect, catalogue and 
preserve them for the posterity. We also publish the 
manuscripts on the basis of their importance and demand 
from researchers. The Ph.D theses of this department are 
mainly critical editions of unpublished manuscript from our 
collection. 

From the last quarter of 2003, the very year of its 
establishment, the National Mission for Manuscripts 
rejuvenated this department by giving its helping hand. 
Since then, this institution has gained the status of a 
Manuscripts Resource Centre and recently, in 2011 it has 
been declared as a Manuscript Conservation Centre also by 
the National Mission for Manuscripts. With new speed, we 
are moving towards our aim being consolidation and 
preservation of the textual heritage of out past for the 
posterity. We conduct surveys, catalogue and collect 
manuscripts, provide awareness programmes, conducted 
classes on paleography and preservation, help private 
repositories in preservation of their collection as part of the 
Manuscripts Resource Centre and Manuscript Conservation 
Centre Projects. 

Since the year 2010, National Mission for Manuscripts has 
started helping us more in academic activities by organizing 
national seminars through which we are reaching out to 
the public more effectively by bringing into light our treasure 
house of knowledge. Through these seminars, we are giving 
emphasis to our unpublished works in a particular/specific 
area. The National Seminar on Manuscripts related to 
Architecture sponsored by the National Mission for 
Manuscripts is the second in the series of National Seminars. 
The contribution of Kerala to the field of Architecture is 
remarkable whether it be temple, dwelling house or huge 
building. Our main objective is to bring to light our collection 

of unpublished work related to traditional architecture and 
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bring an awareness to those who are related to the field of 
architecture so that they can incorporate the advantages of 
ethnic style into the present constructions as demanded by 
modern society. The papers which were presented in the 
Seminar and were subjected to discussions and deliberations 
have been strung together with utmost care in this 
collection. They are mostly based on the ancient rules, 
principles and techniques of building making; some papers 
could penetrate into the most modern techniques of 
architecture also. Hope this work would open up new 
dimensions in the field of Architecture. 


Dr. K.G SREELEKHA 

14th November, 2014 Project Co-ordinator ORIML MRC & 
Prof. & Head, ORI & Mss. Library, 

University of Kerala, Kariavattom 
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Foreword 


Manuscripts in India go back a long way in history with 
centuries of different writing cultures and practices making 
their way into the textual traditions of the country. This 
pluralism in experience, thought and practice has led to 
the flowering of diverse manuscript traditions reflecting 
various canons of critical thinking and historiography. To 
promote research and interest in Indian knowledge systems 
with particular emphasis on manuscripts, the Mission 
organizes national level seminars. Scholars specializing in 
various fields are invited to present research papers which 
are eventually published by the Mission under the title 
Samikshika. The objective is not only to know about the 
existing information and practices about manuscripts but 
also to bring to light relatively unknown knowledge. The 
Mission then tries to develop and incorporate these insights 
into its activities. 

The current Samikshika volume presents the proceedings 
of the seminar on “Studies of Indian Architecture in Kerala 
and Tamilnadu.” The seminar was organized in the Oriental 
Research Institute & Manuscripts Library, University of 
Kerala under the supervision of Prof. K.G. Sreelekha, 
Project Coordinator and Head, DRI & MSS Library. 

Different types of architectural styles showcase diversity 
of expressions. This volume presents the South Indian 
School of Architecture specially in Kerala and Tamil Nadu 
and covers Temple as well as Building Architecture. The 
architectural content in the Works of other disciplines like 
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Arthaéastra and Natyasastra have also been discussed in the 
respective papers. 

This volume should prove quite useful to the readers in 
general. I wish to thank to the scholars who have presented 
the papers and also to the publisher, Dev Publishers & 
Distributors for bringing out this volume. 


Dr. SANGHAMITRA Basu 
New Delhi Co-ordinator Research & Publication 
24th December, 2014 National Mission for Manuscript 


Key to Transliteration 


Sa oa 
(but) (palm) 
Rr We 


(rhythm) (play) 


Guttural ka 
(skate) 
Palatal dca 
(chunk) 
Cerebral ta 
(start) 
Dental dita 
(path) 
Labial Upa 
(spin) 
Semi-vowels 4 ya 
(young) 
Sibilants Sa 
(shove) 
Others &ksa 
(ksatriya) 


VOWELS 
Zi $i 
(it) (beet) 
ai at ° 
(air) (toe) 
CONSONANTS 
@ kha Iga 
(blockhead) (gate) 
S cha “ija 
(catchhim) (john) 
S* tha ‘S/S da 
(anthill) (dart) 
Utha ada 


(thunder) (that) 
* pha dba 
(philosophy) (bin) 


Xtra cia 
(drama) (luck) 
Usa Usa 
(bushel) (so) 
aAtra a jia 
(iristila) (iar) 


su Du 

(put) (pool) 
au 

(loud) 

Ugha Sna 

(ghost) (sing) 

Sjha Ana 


(hedgehog) (bunch) 
@ /Gdha Una 
(godhead) (under) 


Ydha ‘na 
(breathe) (numb) 
4 bha Uma 
(abhor) (much) 
Ava 

(vile) 

@ha 

(hum) 

1 Rr 
(play) 


a (—) mor m amusira (nasalisation of preceding vowel) like 
samskrti/orsomskrti 


Si: visarga=h (aspiration of preceding vowel like (pratah) 


S Avagrahaconsonant#' consonant (like-imé vasthita) 


Anusvaraat the end ofaline is presented by m (4) and not m 
*No exact English equivalents for these letters. 
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TANTRIC AND SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES OF TEMPLE 
ARCHITECTURE IN KERALA WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE TANTRASAMUCCAYA 


P. VASUMATHY DEvI 


The Indian temple of which the temples of Kerala, form 
the microcosm, is by unanimous verdict, the product of 
Indian religion and philosophy. “The mystics of India, 
reconciled the aims of the artist and philosopher,” as E.B. 
Havell puts it, and with great power of technical expression, 
took the monumental art to “the loftiest heights ever yet 
attained by human thought.”! For this attainment, the 
Indians adopted a scientific and mystical framework or 
scheme as delineated in the Agamic and Nigamic or Tantric 
texts as well as treatises on Architecture—the Silpasastra 
manuals. 

The textual matrix of formal architecture in India 
emanates from the significant Upaveda of Sthapatya which 
in its turn through the science of Vastu shower the scientific 
techniques of creating the choicest residences for man and 
abodes for gods as protectors of the land and people. The 
sources of architectural details of Vastusastra are myriad like 
the Sutra literature of the Grhya and the Sulba group, 
Puranas like Matsya, Skanda, Agni and Visnudharmottara 
(forming an appendix to Visnupurana), etc. Agamas, which 
are followed especially in the south of India, deal with vastu 
rules to a considerable extent.” The Kamika is largely devoted 
to Silpa and Sthapatya arts. Along with such texts, there are 
the Tantra literature like the Hayasirsa Pancaratra, Samhitas 
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like the Brhat-samhita, Pratistha (installation) manuals like 
the [sanaSiva-gurudevapaddhati and regular northern and 
southern Silpa texts of mythical Visvakarman and Maya 
authorship. Further the Aparajitaprecha, the Rupamandana, 
Samarangana Sutradhara and Visvakarmaprakasa deal with 
northern style while the Mayamata, Kasyapasilpa, the 
Manasara, the Silparatna, Tantrasamuccaya, etc. are typical 
texts dealing with the southern style. The Silpa texts have 
scientific elements of exposition of the physical, 
geographical, astronomical, philosophical, mathematical and 
iconographical aspects of temple architecture and divine 
installations and everything is reduced to formulae in black 
and white, in a way that should prove easy to the pious 
entrepreneurs and practitioners. Indeed, the methodology 
of temple construction, its rites and ceremonies and its 
sociological and religious rewards, are all so explicitly 
documented, that a degree of unquestioning submission to 
the rules set out in the texts became customary.* Most of 
the Agamic texts laid out comprehensive and scientific 
formulae for the proportionate measurements of the 
constituent limbs and lineaments of the temple models, and 
tended to cover all the variants and atypical types. 


Silpa and Tantric texts in Kerala 
Unlike in many parts of India, Kerala temples preferred 
the original Vaidika and non-agamic rituals with a stress on 
sanctity, simplicity, lack of esoteric overtones and a prevailing 
naturalism. Though the Kerala architects took inspiration 
and constructional guidance from the common fountain of 
the Indian Vastu and Silpa texts, it is interesting to find that 
certain manuals have a decidedly local stand and are 
considered to having been compiled for regional guidance. 
For example, the Tantrasamuccaya which is unanimously 
accepted to be greater than the earlier Silparaina, is primarily 
intended for Kerala and spells out the regional architectural 
aspects in its most outstanding features. 
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The evolution of Tantra Siddhanta and the Tantrasamuccaya 

The Vedas which are the corner stones of Indian Sanatana 
dharma have two main branches of realization—the 
Jnanakanda and the Karmakanda. The first includes the 
Upanisads and similar philosophical treatises. The 
Karmakanda consists of Mimamsa Siddhanta of which a 
continuation and outgrowth in later times was the Tantric 
Siddhanta. Perhaps antedating the Vedic practices, the 
Tantra has had been in vogue in the folk religions in the 
various regions of the country and developed in the Tantric 
systems of the Mahayana Buddhists and the Saktas. 
Traditionally of the five well-known schools of Tantra, which 
transcended the boundaries of present day India, the Kerala, 
Kashmiri and Gauda traditions were recognized as distinct.* 

During the ages the sacred performers in Kerala 
developed a vastly complicated technology of worship, 
marked by continuity and change from the earliest 
‘primitive’ forms to sophisticated ‘modern’ variants.° With 
the Brahmanical settlements in Kerala, the transformation 
of the pre-existing local Tantric practices and the traditions 
of the Buddhists as well as the left-hand practices (Vamacara) 
of the Saktas were altered to a certain extent to de-emphasize 
the bloody and orgiastic practices and the Kerala Sampradaya 
(Kerala model) as more sdaitvika (refined) in nature and 
became a kind of vedic worship in Tantric mode, though 
the original practices continued in certain cases. Sanskrit 
works like the Saradatilaka, the Prapancasara tantra, the 
Prayogamanjan, the Isdnasivagurudevapaddhati, the Rahasya- 
gopalatantra, etc. became the standard works and strictly the 
monopoly of Brahmin practitioners. All these earlier works 
were incorporated into the famous and authoritative work, 
viz. the Tantrasamuccaya by Chennas Narayanan Nambudiri- 
pad around 1427 ap. 


The Tantrasamuccaya 
The Tantrasamuccaya of Chennas Manakal Narayanan 
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Namboodiripad is a compendium of the enlightened version 
of the Tantric system and deals with every detail of temple 
worship from the planning and architecture of the temple, 
fixing the location and site, qualifications for an Acarya who 
shall conduct the rituals, purification and installation of 
structures and icons, purification and instilling of ‘life’ into 
the idol, modes of meditation, rituals, and practice for the 
body of the worshipper, the premises and the idol itself, the 
piya rites, including the daily, monthly, annual and festive 
rituals, and the reinstallation, reconstruction and repairs of 
existing temples. Two commentaries on this great work 
carried it forward and linked it with the earlier texts on the 
subject, the Vimarsini (a critical review) by Chennas Sankaran 
Namboodiripad and the Vivarana (description) by Krishna 
Sarma, one of the disciples of Chennas Namboodiripad; 
Krishna Sarma’s another compendium—Sesasamuccaya 
expanded the coverage to include rites related to deities 
who had not been covered in the Tantrasamuccaya. A 
Malayalam commentary titled Kuzhikkattu Paccha composed 
by one Kuzhikkat Maheswaran Bhattatiri, a commentary 
known as Tantrasamgraha by Kelallur Chomatiri, Kriyadeepika 
by Vasudevan Namboodiri, and text called Pudayoor Bhasha, 
etc. have further popularized the scholarly content in the 
Tantrasamuccaya.° The prescriptions in these works are 
adopted in most temples, but with significant exception. In 
the ancient Tiruvalla temple, the Srauta Pua, closely following 
the Vedic formulae is retained. In some Visnu temples of 
Kerala like Sripadmanabha Swamy temple a Paddhati 
Sampradayam, different from the Tantrasamuccaya is known 
to be followed and the main practitioners of this system of 
Tantra in temples belong to the Tarananallur Tantris of 
Irinjalakkuda. The variations are said to be however not 
fundamental and the Tantrasamuccaya continues to be the 
undisputed authority on the subject. Though the work was 
composed in the fifteenth century, its contents are based 
on very old traditions carried forward orally from generation 
to generation. It was compiled on the basis of ancient texts 
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such as the Mayamata of Maya and Kasyapiya of Kasyapa 
Maharsi. A free translation of the Silpa part of the text into 
Malayalam by Kanipayyur Damodaran Namboodiripad and 
the interpretation of the Tantrasamuccaya typed script of 
K.Ramapisharati’ are utilised for references in the present 
paper. Another free translation, Thatchusastram Bhasha, and 
edited by one Cheruvally Narayanan Namboordiri has also 
been of referential use to corroborate the conclusions of 
the Samuccaya.* 

The Tantrasamuccaya is a comprehensive compendium 
and is a manual offering constant guide to the practitioners 
of temple rites, rituals and architectural application. It has 
three parts and twelve patalas or sections ranging from Bhupa- 
rigraha or selection of site for a temple, Adhisthanavidht, 
Ekatalavidhi, Dvitaladividhi, Bimbalaksana, Dhyanaslokas, 
Dhvajalaksana, Natyamandapa, Gopuravidhi, etc. Geometrical 
and scientific techniques are utilized for finding the 
directions. By a simple construction of lines the north to 
south axis is drawn as the Nadisutra. From this, the directions 
are clearly drawn in quarters. Accurate mathematical 
calculations are given for measurements for the Adhisthana 
(basement), the Stambha (pillar), the Upapitha, the Padma, 
measuring methods of the heights of the Prasada or Ksetra, 
marking of the divisions like Garbhagrha, Antarala 
Madhyanati, etc., the measurements for the Garbhagrha, the 
thickness of the walls of the Gabhagrha termed as Ghanabhitti 
the scheme of the outer walls, the main door or dvara, the 
places of the Ghanadvaras (make-belief doors) and toranas 
over them, etc. It speaks of the Vedika at the base as 
ornamented by the Pafjaras and the makara balustrade for 
the approach steps into the main temple. It specifies only 
such elements like Oma (basal block), Ghata, Mandi, 
Virakanda and Potikas for the pillar, thus revealing the late 
date of the text by which time pillar had become stereotyped. 
It referes to the ornate exterior of the circular sectioned 
pranala. In its description of the Pranala, the Samuccaya is 
even more explicitly suggestive of the developed mediaeval 
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Kerala situation. The dimensions of the door post, 
characteristics of the Sopana, the dimensions of the Salas, 
Kiitas, etc. and the measurements of the Uttira (beam) like 
Khandottara and the rafters (Kazhukols), all are very precisely 
enumerated. The process of metal covering for the stupi 
and the Sikhara, the ornamentation of the Griva and the 
measurements of the various parts of the prastara—all are 
scientifically depicted. Precise calculations for the 
dimensions of the Ekatala, Dvitala, and Tritala Vidhis of the 
prasada are given in measurement techniques using typical 
Kerala terminology. The construction techniques of square, 
round apsidal, elliptical, hexagonal and octagonal structures 
of prasadas are given and the geometrical and mathematical 
measurements are very keenly calculated. The location of 
the Mukhamandapa and the classification of the sanctum 
according to their shape along with details of the Pancha- 
prakara are depicted. 


Pancaprakara 
The Pancaprakara scheme of Kerala temples involves the 
antarmandala (ahatte balibattan or the sanctum chamber), 
the antahara (cuttambalam or nalambalam), Madhya hara 
(vilaku madam or the ambulatory on the edge of the plinth) 
bahyahara (Sivelippura) and maryada (Puramadil). The 
avalara mandala consists of the first Prakara which would be 
half way from the sanctum and should have 2/2 square of 
the Srkovil. The Samuccaya makes it clear how only the first 
and the last Prakara will have a facade (Mukhayama). The 
namaskaramandapa should come in the middle of the Srikovil 
and the Agrasabhai. The eight balikals represent the 
Astadikpalakas who should face the Opposite directions.° In 
most of the later temples of Kerala, the mukhamandapa, 
entirely of wood work or simplified patterns, encloses the 
balipitha while in many of the earlier temples, the balipitha is 
well outside along the eastern axis and open to the sky. In 
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the Madhyahara is found the Dipadhaman (cloister where 
the lights were lit). 

Usually in South Indian temple structures, there would 
be an outerwall or maryada with a tiered gateway (gopura) 
for each of the prakara. But in Kerala only in the last outerwall 
there would be a gopura and the Kerala gopura seldom 
overtop the Vimana. The tiers in the gateway seldom exceed 
three. The notable exceptions as at Thiruvananthapuram 
Padmanabha Swamy temple are obviously copied from the 
Pandya style. 

The Tantrasamuccaya alone is enough to prove the precise 
scientific technique and engineering skill followed in Kerala 
temple architecture. For mathematical calculations the 
science of Jyotisa (Jyotirganita) became a correlative to 
Vastusastra.” 


Site selection and fixing of directions 

One of the former sections of the Samuccaya deals with 
bhuparigraha or the selection of suitable site for the temple 
based upon specific laksanas and the taking charge by the 
Taniri of the spot for further ritual cleansing rites. After 
that, ingenious methods are used for fixing of the cardinal 
directions without the use of a compass. The shadow cast by 
the sun on successive days is measured, after applying 
corrections according to whether it is in the summer or 
winter solstice. A cylindrical stake in length a muzhakol (a 
somewhat locally varied measure of length divided into 
angula and may vary from 27-30 inches) is used for the 
measurement. After the identification of the directions, the 
site is formally handed over to the Tanhzi for initiating the 
construction. He, after a number of rituals, starts with a ritual 
ploughing and sowing of seeds in the site. 


The geometry and philosophy of architecture 
Central to the philosophy of Indian architecture is the 
concept of Vastupurusa, an anthropomorphic deified figure, 
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imagined to be lying within the building space, with his head 
to the north east and his feet, pressed together, in the 
opposite direction. The Vastupurusa’s posture should not 
be disturbed and the little squares into which the site is split 
up in the successive quartering, are believed to be home of 
certain Vedic deities related to the varied aspects of a 
balanced cosmic energy. Depending on the posture of the 
site, geometric variations are permissible but care is to be 
taken that the relative orientation of these auspicious deities 
is unaltered. The Vastupurusa’s benevolent existence for the 
generation of positive cosmic energy is achieved by a balance 
of construction and open spaces within the site which 
“functionally promotes adequate ventilation and aesthetic 
harmony.”!? 

Like all the significant Indian treatises on Architecture, 
the Tantrasamuccaya also keeps up the scheme of the science 
of vastu in laying the geometric and conventional rules of 
temple architecture. The geometric principles underlying 
the concept of vastu have cosmic significance, the east west 
diagonal representing the ecliptic along which the sun and 
the moon apparently traverse, it is thus the bhramavithi or 
the cosmic path. The twelve squares adjacent to it represent 
the twelve signs of the zodiac each with its presiding deity. 
The area outside these can be further demarcated into the 
eight positions of the cosmic quatrains—the astadikpalakas. 
Thus the temple site is a microcosm recreating the Universe 
in the middle of which the icon representing the deity is to 


be installed and the space is reserved for Brahma, the creator 
of the Universe. 


Measurements and Scientific precision of structures 

In the patalas or parts of the Samuccaya dealing with 
Prakaravidht, Adhisthanavidhi, Sthambhavidhi, and the 
Bimbavidhi the scientific construction techniques are 
discussed and the units of measurements are mostly typical 
of Kerala. The usual units are kol, angula, yava, paramanu, 


sg 
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trasarenu, kisku, dandu, nadika, yoni, aya, uyaya, gaja, vyasa, 
etc. The smallest unit is yava (grain), next comes angula 
and the greater is the Kol. Usually for temples just like for 
houses, the kol becomes the basic unit. A corelation units is 
established as following: 


I kol = 24 angula 
1 angula = 8 yava 
24 angula = I kisku 

4 kols = I dandu 
8 dandu = I ranju 


1000 dandu (2.88 k/metre) 
24 minutes 


U1 


1 nadika (nazhika) 
1000 dandu etc. 


When it comes to detailing the measurements for the 
pillar, the Adhisthana, the Garbhagrha, doorway, etc., the 
height, breadth, and the perimeter are given in units of 
yoni, aya, vyaya, naksatra, danda etc. The exact scientific and 
mathematical precision of the temple parts was ensured 
through these measurements of construction. For instance 
when the desired perimeter was multiplied by three divided 
by eight the remainder thereof is yoni, and when divided by 
fourteen the remainder is vya@ya; again when the same is 
multiplied by eight and divided by twelve, the remainder is 
aya; when divided by twenty-seven, the remainder is nakstra, 
when divided by seven, the remainder is the day of the week 
and when divided by thirty the remainder is éithi. 

An increase of aya over vydya must always be secured; 
otherwise it is inauspicious. The auspociousness of nakstra 
etc. must be known through the science of astrology. 


Parts of Adhisthana and their proportion . 

After telling the methods to calculate the height of the 
building from the paduka of the basement to the stupt, the 
various parts of the adhisthana or basement part of the 
temple structure and their proportions are given. The 
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adhisthana mouldings for the Kerala temples usually consist 
of components like the upapitha, the padma (padmapaduka), 
jagati, Kumuda, galam, padi, vedi, etc. The plinth com- 
binations may vary slightly as per the varied temples and 
various types of measurements are provided in the Samuccaya 
for the distinct parts of the adhisthana. In all descriptions 
there is a stipulated mathematical correlation of the 
dimensions of the structure of the prasada and those of the 
different components like the upapitha, padma, kumuda, 
jagati etc. 

In part II of the Samuccaya, the Stambhavidhi or the rules 
for the disposition and construction of the pillars are given. 
The shape of the pillars, their components, their faces and 
nature of their ornamentation etc. are specified. Then the 
location of the door, the height and breadth of the doorway 
in accordance with the garbhagrha, the characteristics of the 
sopana, description of the ghanadvara, the Torana etc. form 
the rest of the Samuccaya part on Stambhavidhi. 

Part Ill of the Samuccaya contains Bhittividhi or rules 
regarding the construction of the wall and the description 
of the vedika. The height of the vedika may be equal to that 
of the prati or one-eighth, one seventh or one-sixth of the 
height of the pillar. Every prasada will have pillars, toranas 
and four doors. For bigger prasada there will have decorations 
like Salas, kutas, nasikas, jalaka and shining panjaras. The 
panjaras are to be made of the dimensions of two, three or 
four dandas with nasika. Jalakas are to be constructed above 
the vedi, two, three or four dandasin vistara. The dimensions 
of the kutas, Salas, description of the kumbhalata, the peculiar 
ornamentation of alpageha etc. form the rest of the 
Bhittividhi. : 

Within part IV of the Samuccaya the characteristics of 
Ekatalaprasitravidhi are given. The measurements of the main 
beams (uttara) used in the building of Ekatalaprasada (single 
storied temple) are mentioned, the khandottara having a 
thickness and breadth equal to that of the vistaraof the pillar. 
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The proportions of other beams like Rupottara, Vajana, 
mahavajana are given. Above the beam is to be placed a 
pattika (rafter) having a breadth of the depth of the uttara 
and a thickness of half its breadth. Construction of the ceiling 
with wood or stones the methods of the use of rafters etc. 
are specified. Above the uttarapattika are to be placed the 
rafters with their extremity secured in the kifa. The rafters 
are to be covered up all around with planks of good tree. 
Above it a stiipi, is to be fixed having half the height of the 
basement, composed of the full-blown lotus, kwmbha etc., 
with its top of the shape of the fresh lotus bud. The Sikhara 
of the Vimana must then be covered up with sheets of metal 
such as copper. 

In the next part (Pt. VI) of the Samuccaya, the Prakaravidni 
of Dvitalaprasdda with its different measurements and 
construction methods are described. In part VII of Prakaravidhi 
the rest of the Pancaprakara with the techniques, scientific 
and philosophical principles behind each construction and 
the measurements in danda and angula are given. Thus the 
Mukhamandapa, the dimensions of the Balipithas, the 
pujamandapa, the antahara, the padasudra types of sabha, 
etc. are delineated. 


Srikovil (Garbhagrha) 

The Srikovil (Garbhagrha—the womb house) is the sanctum 
sanctorum, the epicentre of a temple. So utmost care is taken 
for its construction “with respect to architecture, beauty, 
serenity and above all security.”"' Of the five broad categories 
of garbhagrha, square, rectangular and circular types are more 
common in Kerala. Circular types are peculiar to southern 
Kerala. Rectangular Srikovilare mostly those of gods like Sasta. 
Apsidal Srikovils are seen in northern and central Kerala.” 
The Tantrasamuccaya has provided nine measurement 
techniques for constructing the garbhagrha with its 
dimensions in relation to the diameter of the prasada as a 
whole.'® For example, in one method it is stated that when 
the breadth of the prasada is divided by numbers beginning 
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with three and ending with fifteen, the Garbhagrha may be 
given a breadth which may begin with two parts and end 
with eight. Each of these types of Garbhagrha can be either 
with a solid wall or with two or three annular walls around 
the central chamber, i.e. the nirantara and the sdntara 
respectively. A variant of the sdntara type is represented by 
examples wherein the ambulatory passage is provided 
between garbha and ardhamandapa, going all around the 
former, as at Tirumittakkode temple. The Garbhagrha of 
this famous Kerala temple is also an instance of great scientific 
skill being displayed by the Kerala Silpin for instance, on days 
when the sun rises over the equinox, its rays entering through 
the eastern doorway into the nalambalam, falls directly on 
the idol in the garbhagrha. The latitudinal degree of the 
sun rays, the measurements of the curves of the river infront, 
the degrees of the heights and depression of the region— 
all these aspects have been kept in mind by the genius of 
the architects of the temple prasdda of Tirumittakode to 
obtain such a precision." 

One of the essential parts of the Garbhagrha is the 
waterchute and the gomukha to carry the used water to be 
taken out. The water drain is to be constructed at the end 
of the prati or gala along the madhyasitra'® and must arise 
from the open mouth of a Vyali adorned with necklace, 
wreaths, creepers etc. while its extremity must resemble the 
Gomukha. Another segment leading to the garbhagrha is 
stated to be the sopana. Beginning with the foot rest of the 
door and going down to the level of the land an even 
number of steps of Samani dimensions of hard stone in one 
and a half or two dandasin extent, and whose either extremity 
is bounded by creeperine structures issuing from out of the 
mouth of a Makara situated on either side of the front door, 
the sopana structure is delienated. The temples are so 
designed that beyond the Valiabalikallu and the sopana one 

gets a straight view of the main installed deity. All the 
succeeding openings are arranged in order to enable this 
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and provide an artificial perspective lending a feeling of 
great depth and distance. 


Idol installation and the Tantric concepts and rites 

Pratisthanavidhi or description of the scientific and 
mathematical location of the exact point of installation of 
the idols of the temple forms a significant section of the 
Samuccaya.'” After a cosmic and mathematical segmentation 
of the garbhagrha into forty-nine divisions, the centremost 
area is called the Brahmapada, surrounded by the Devapada, 
Manusapada and the Pisdcapada. A further subdivision into 
segments is then done and the pratistha (installation) will 
be done from the eighth segment towards the rear. The 
idol is to be installed with a slight deviation towards the north 
of the central east-west line with a further deviation towards 
the north-east corner. The deviations depend upon the deity 
to be installed and the exact directions and locations within 
the Brahmapada, Devapada and Pisacapada where the 
different types of idols are to be installed with all types of 
Tantravidhis or modes of Tantric rites and rituals as detailed 
in the Samuccaya. 


Tantric concepts—the Sadadhara concepts of human body and 
their application in temple consecration and idol installation 
From a description of the Garbhagrha (Srikovil) and the 
Paiicaprakaravidhi, their dimensions and relative measure- 
ments and shapes based on scientific calculations, the 
Samuccaya through the succeeding Patalas (sections) 
deliberate on the Tantric modes of rites and rituals to 
recreate and modulate the cosmic energy into the concepts 
of Istadevata (select godly form) idol of the specific temple 
constructed in order to be of positive benediction to the 
devotees concerned. Upanisads like the Taittriya refers to 
the panicakosa (five segments) of the Suksmasarra or inner 
body of man. Human existential body is explained in Indian 
philosophy of Yoga within the two sections Sthulasarira, 
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(external and visible body) and SuksmaSarira or inner body). 
Suksmasarira consists of pancakosas (five segments)— 
Annamaya, Pranamaya, Manomaya, Vijnanamaya, and 
Anandamaya kosas. Human body is totally referred to as a 
Ksetra (temple). Just as the pancakoSas exist within human 
body (Suksmasarira) so also the Murtiksetra (Devaksetra or 
temple) is consistent with the pancaprakara. Just as human 
soul, exists within the paricakoSas so the particular deva (godly 
concept) exists within the paricaprakara of the temple. The 
pancaprakaras like (1) Antarmandapa, (akathebalivattom) (2) 
Antahara, (nalambalam) (3) Madhyahara (Vilakkumadam 
and Dipstambha) and (4) Bahyahara (pradiksanapath and 
Seevelipura) (5) Maryadaprakara are equivalent to annamaya- 
kosa, pranamayakosa manomayakosa, etc. As the structural 
patterns of temples extended the surrounding walls and 
gopura came to be constructed for all prakaras. 

Similarly as per the Sthulasariva (material or outer body) 
concept of the individual (purusa) the Ksetramandala (temple 
region) is considered to be the bodily parts of the 
ksetrapurusa. The parts of the temple from Garbhagrha to 
the Mukhamandapa (ardhamandapa) along with the 
entrance wall of the temple with gopiira are conceived to be 
similar to limbs of human body. So Srikovil (garbhagrha) 
conceived to be the head, antarala to be the face, 
namaskaramandapa to be the neck, mahamandapa to be the 
chest and belly, ardhamandapa (mukhamandapa) to be the 
hands, Valiabalikkal (big bali stone) to be the thighs, and 
the entrance gopura to be the feet of the deva. As God, was 
regarded to be the ruler of Universal dharma. He was 
conceived to be wearing a crown equated to the dome of 
the temple. 

The Tantrasidhanta conceives the Brahmanda (universe) 
or Samastisarira to be the macrocosm while the individual 
human body (Vyastisarira) is its microcosm. The universal 

soul (mahdacaitanya) which expands through the Samastisarnra 
referred to as Brahman or Tripurasundari in Tantric concept 
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and as Yogapurusa in Vaishnava concept, exists as the yogic 
force of Kundalini in the individual body. The individual 
body (SiksmaSarira) as per Tantric yoga concept is made up 
of six energy circles and above all the final energy circle 
(Satcakras) of Sahasrara cakra. These are not manifest 
(Pratyaksa) but exists in the suksma Ssarira and to be 
manifested only through Yogic practices of the utmost 
degree. The microcosmic energy of Kundalini is conceived 
to be in a dormant state in the basic cakra, the Muladhara 
(pelvic plexus), within the backbone (merudanda in Yogic 
concept), the three basic nerves of—ida, pingala and siisumna 
are conceived—ida in the left, pimgala in the right and 
susumna in the middle which is the hollow passage for the 
upward journey of the Kundalini? force woken by the dumb- 
found practice of yoga pranayama dhyana, mantra and utmost 
concentration under a real acarya (guru). The awakened 
encircled and coiled force of Kundalini passes upwards 
awakening the six energy circles of the SuksmaSarira—(1) 
Muladhara, (2) Svadhistana, (3) Manipuraka, (4) Anahata, 
(5) Visuddha, and (6) Ajnacakras. 

When the awakened Kundalini energy reaches the 
topmost circle or Sahasrara cakra on top of the head, it is 
said the blending of Siva-Sakti or the basic forces of the 
universal concept occurs. According to the Tantric concept 
this blending of extraneous energy fills the yogi with an 
unexplainable state of salvation and the individual attains 
eternity (j¢vanmukti). 

As temple is considered to be the Samasti form of 
Devasarira (body of Deva) so before the construction and 
consecration of the temple, at the bottom of the selected 
spot for idol installation the symbols of Sadadhara (six circles) 
are installed in stone or metal one after another. Then the 
Acarya or main tantr transforms his Yogic energy into the 
symbols and above it the idol is installed with necessary pujas, 
‘Mantras and rites to awaken the existent energy within the 
idol. As symbolic of the muladhara cakra a Square rock is 
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placed deep under the exact point of the idol installation. 
Above the basement rock there would be made crescent 
shaped pit and filled with corns symbolizing the svadhisthana 
cakra and known as Dhyanapitha. Upon it is placed a jar full 
of gold coins and precious stones, etc. symbolizing 
Manipiraka cakra. Above it an eight petalled lotus made of 
gold, silver and copper is placed and symbolizes the Yoga 
cakra in place of the heart or Anahata cakra in supplication 
of God. Upon the lotus there is installed a tortoise (Kiwrma) 
made of gold, silver, copper, etc., symbolizing pancaprana 
concept indicating the suppression of the five senses and 
concentration for Yogic uplift. The Kurma, faces the facade 
of the garbhagrha. The representation of the yogapath of 
the neck region (yoga nala) in the form of a cylinder from 
the Kirma to the surface of the earth. Upon it is placed a 
genderless stone—napumsakasila as symbolic of the formless, 
genderless ‘sat’ or Parabrahman. It is placed after puja with 
innumerable chanting of necessary mantras. Upon itis placed 
a pitha or low dias which would be made of male stone if the 
idol is a female deity or a female stone if the deity would be 
a male one. It symbolizes the Siva-Sakti symbiosis which is 
conceived according to Tantric sastra to take place in the 
Sahasraracakra. Indeed the Sadadhara installation is the 
identification of the Sadhaka’s (devotee’s) Suksmasarira to 
be in unison with the DevaSarira. It is hoped that just as the 
nectar of Yogic energy disseminates from a Yogi who has 
attained the culmination of kundalini Samyoga at Sahasrara, 
so, Godly energy will spread over the devotees who adore 
the deva with a pure heart, a pure body and Yogic devotion." 


Rituals related to idol installation 

Before the final adoration and piyja can take place, a series 
of rites and rituals are to be performed as prescribed in the 
Tantrasamuccaya where the tani plays a prime role. For 
example the Vastubali wherein the Vastupurusa is invoked 
(avahana) and offerings are made once again. Before the 
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actual installation is done, there takes place the ritual processes 
of bimba parigraha, bimba Sodhana, netronmilana, kautuka 
bandhana, mandapa samskarana, agnijanana, pranapratistha, 
astabandha preparation, godohana, vaisya homa, Prasada- 
pratistha, kalasa-homa, paradvahana, avasthavahana, tatvahoma 
and kalasas, the pratistha, Natakkal puja, Sri Bhittabali, etc. in 
order to propitiate the chief deity as well as his or her supportive 
and sub deities.'® 


Conclusion 

Thus a study of the significant Silpa text of the Tantra- 
samuccaya reveals not only the scientific and Tantric aspects 
of temple construction but also the fundamental ideas which 
underlie the structure and symbolism of temple architecture 
and idol installation especially in relation to Kerala. It is a 
profound theme and further study of individual instances, 
techniques and variations of Kerala temples and idols, is 
needed for a deeper understanding of the scientific and 
tantric technologies underlying the sacred traditions and 
rhythms of life of the native people. The positive energy 
emanating from the different types of idols like the 
pancalohavigraha, the navabhasanavigrahas, the dhvaja- 
stambhas, etc. offer further scope for study in this direction. 
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TRADITIONAL ARCHITECTURE IN KERALA: 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ‘NALUKETTU’ 


K. G. SREELEKHA 


India is considered to be the mother of vdstu as the ancient 
saints have formulated various principles of it. These were 
formulated thousands of years ago where the sages kept in 
their minds the result of sunlight and energy and stabilizing 
nature’s five elements in such a way as to get the maximum 
advantage out of it. 

Vastu Sastra, the refined combination of ancient Hindu 
traditions developed as an art, analyzed as a science and 
interpreted astrologically can lead the way in to healthy living. 
Basically Vastu Sastra deals with the exercise of architecture 
and building science and in fact it gives a fair touch in every 
aspects of life on the earth as well as the universe. 

The art of arranging rooms and appliances in a house or 
building by following the divine laws of Vastu is known as 
Vastuvidya. It will help to achieve success in various facets of 
life including family, professional, spiritual, financial, health 
and relationship. It also helps to bring peace and prosperity 
to home and its inmates. : 

Building a house as per the Vastu norms is very much 
essential because it brings atmospheric natural energies. So 
constructing a house with the Vastu principles will greatly 
bring peace, success and opulence to the dwellers residing 
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in the house. 

The architecture of Kerala has been influenced by 
Dravidian and Indian Vedic architectural science since over 
two millennia. The characteristic regional expression of 
Kerala’s architecture results from the geographical, climatic 
and historic factors. 

The Tantrasamuccaya, Tacusasira, Visvakarmuya, Mayamata, 
Manusyalayacandrika, Manavavastulaksana, Devalayacandrika, 
Bhaskariyamatavyakhya, Manusydlayalaksana, Vastuvidya, and 
Vastulaksana are the important architectural works which 
have a strong impact on Kerala’s architectural style. The 
Manusyalayacandrika a work devoted to domestic 
architecture is one such work which has its strong roots in 
Kerala. 

The location feature of Kerala has influenced the social 
development and indirectly the style of construction. The 
evolution of domestic architecture of Kerala followed closely 
the trend of development in temple architecture. The 
primitive models were huts made of bamboo frame thatched 
with leaves in circular, square or rectangular plain shapes. 
The rectangular shape with a hipped roof appears to have 
been finally evolved from functional consideration. The 
closed form of Kerala houses were thus gradually evolved 
from technical considerations. 


Types of Houses 
A house in Kerala is generally called Veedu. The veedu gives 
shelter to joint-family of tharavad. The joint family system 
(tharavad-kinship system) consequently promotes the 
tradition of living in a huge shelter or mansion (veedu-object 
of house). The term is Dravidian and is used in some parts 
of Tamil Nadu and north Sri Lanka for all types of residential 
architecture, but generally the people of Kerala will refer 
to their veedu as tharavad. However, domestic architecture 
in Kerala is diverse. Particularly, tribal people have more 
ways of referring to house or huts according to locality, social 
status and structural types. Observations on the proper 
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traditional house generated five types of spatial house 
structures. 

There are five types of traditional domestic architecture 
or Veedu in Kerala, namely: 1. The humble house, unknown 
by any building treatise of Kerala, belongs to ordinary folk 
and tribal people (cheri, chala, kudi, variyam or pisharam); 2. 
The Ekasala, an I-shaped single rectangular hall house, 
belongs to farmers or middle-class non-farmers; 3. the 
Nalukettu, a courtyard house, belongs to landlords; 4. The 
great mansion Ettuketu and Patinarukettu (double ettukettu) 
or much bigger structure, belongs to very rich landlords; 5. 
Commoner houses are simple ordinary houses scattered 
abundantly in the cities and villages. They still show 
applications of traditional construction and vocabulary in an 
eclectic popular and free manner. 

Basically the domestic architecture of Kerala follows the 
style of detached building; row houses seen in other parts of 
India are not mentioned in Kerala except in settlements 
occupied by Tamil or Konkani Brahmins. In its most 
developed form the typical Kerala house is a courtyard type— 
Nalukettu. The central courtyard is an outdoor living space 
which may house some object of cult worship such as a raised 
bed for Tulasithara or Mullathara. The four halls enclosing 
the courtyard, identical to the nalambalam of the temple 
may be divided into several rooms for different activities such 
as cooking, dining, sleeping, studying, storage of grains, etc. 
Depending on the size and importance of the household 
the building may have one or two upper stories or further 
enclosed courtyard by repetition of the Nalukettu to form 
Ettukettu (eight halled building) or a cluster of such 
courtyards. Padippura, Poomugham, Chuttuverandah, 
Charupady, Ambalkulam, Nadumuttom, Puja room are the 
main elements of Naluketiu. 


Nalukettu 
Naluketiwis the traditional home of Tharavadu where many 
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generations of a matrilineal family lived. These types of 
buildings are typically found in the Indian state of Kerala. 
The traditional architecture is typically a rectangular 
structure where four blocks are joined together with a 
central courtyard open to the sky. The four halls on the 
sides are named Vadakkini (northern block), Padinjattini 
(western block), Kizhakkini (eastern block) and Thekkini 
(southern block). The architecture was especially catered 
to large families of the traditional tharavad, to live under 
one roof and enjoy the commonly owned facilities of the 
marumakkathayam homestead. 


ELEMENTS OF NALUKETTU 


1. Padippura 

It is a structure containing a door forming part of the 
compound wall for the house with a tiled roof on top. It is 
the formal entry to the compound with the house. At present 
the door is not there as car will have to enter the house 
through the entry. Still tiled roof is provided preferably with 
a traditional type lamp below the roof. Instead of door for 
entry, we now have the gate. 


2. Poomukham 

It is the prime portico soon after Steps to the house. 
Traditionally it has a slope tiled roof with pillars supporting 
roof, sides are open. In the earlier days, the head of the 
family called Karanavar used to sit here in a reclining chair 
with thuppal kolambi (Spittoon) by the side of chair. This 
chair will have long rails on either side where the Karanavar 
will keep his legs raised for comfortable rest. 


3. Chuttu Verandah 

From the Poomukham, a verandah to either side in front 
of the house through open passage called Chutty Verandah. 
Chuttu Verandah will have hanging lights in equal distance 
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4. Charupady 
By the side of Chuttu verandah and poomukham, wooden 


benches with carved decorative resting wooden pieces for 
resting the back are provided. This is called Charupady. 
Traditionally the family members or visitors used to sit in 
these Charupady to talk. 


5. Ambal Kulam (pond) 

At the end of Chuttu Verandah there used to be a small 
pond with rubble on sides where lotus or Ambal used to be 
planted. The water bodies are maintained to synthesize 
energy flow inside. 


6. Nadumutiom 

Traditionally Naduncuttom or central open courtyard is the 
prime centre of the Nalukettu. There is an open area usually 
square in the exact middle of the house dividing the house 
on its four sides. Due to this four side division of the house, 
the house has a Nadumuttaom. Similarly there was Ettukettu 
and Pathinarukettu which are quite rare with two and four 
Nadumuttom respectively. Nadumuttom will be normally 
open to sky allowing sunshine and rain to pour in. This is to 
allow natural energies to circulate within the house and allow 
positive vibrance within. A tulast will be normally planted in 
the centre of Nadumuttom, which is used for worship. 


Architecturally the logic is to allow the tree to act as a natural 
air purifier. 


7. Puja Room 

Piya room should preferably be in the north-east corner 
of the house. Idols can be placed facing east or west and the 
person praying can face west or east respectively. At present, 
wooden paneling is done on puja room walls and there is a 
standard design for puja room which can be given to clients 
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interested in having traditional puja room. 


Key Features 

The whole house is protected with a compound wall or 

fence. An entrance structure (padippura) may also be 
constructed like the gopuram of a temple. This may contain 
one or two rooms for guests or occasional visitors who are 
not entertained in the main house. The position and sizes 
of various buildings, including the location of trees and paths 
within the compound wall were to be decided from the 
analysis of the site according to the prescriptions in the classic 
texts. This analysis involved the concept of vdstupurusa 
mandala wherein the site (vdstu) was divided into a number 
of grids (padam) occupied by different deities (devata) and 
appropriate grids were chosen to house the suspicious 
structures. The site planning and building design were done 
by learned Visvakarma sthapatis (master builders) who 
synthesized the technical matters with astrological and 
mystical sciences. There are numerous buildings of the 
Nalukettu type in different parts of Kerala, though many of 
them are in a poor state of maintenance. Changing socio- 
economic conditions have split up the joint-family system 
centered around the large Nalukettu. The Kailasa mandiram 
at Kottakkal belonging to the Arya Vaidyasala is a standing 
example of a three storeyed Naluketiu complex. Of the best 
preserved examples of this type are Mattancherry Palace at 
Kochi and the Taikottaram of the Padmanabhapuram palace 
near Kanyakumari. 

Nalukkeitu type buildings are also seen in many villages 
and towns, occupied by prominent people. The humbler 
building of the population are however smaller and simpler 
in form but basically derived from the Nalukettu. Nalukettu is 
a combination of four halls along four cardinal directions, 
centered around the courtyard or angana one may build 
any one of the four halls (ekasala), a combination of two 
(dvisala) or a complex of three (trisala) depending on the 
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needs. The most commonly found type in Kerala is the 
ekaSala facing east or north. Being located on the western 
and southern sides of the avgana they are referred to as 
western hall (padinjattini) and southern hall (thekkini) 
respectively. 

Nalukettu can be differentiated based on structure 
occupants and by the number of floors. Traditionally 
Nalukettu has one courtyard; however some Nalukettus have 
two courtyards, which are known as Ettukettu. While Nalukettu 
and Ettukettuare more common, Pathinaruketiu are extremely 
rare, due to its enormous size. 

Ancient architecture of Kerala has a very distinctive style. 
It is an ensemble of simplicity and elegance, simple and all 
embracing; it is tailored to suite Kerala’s climate and culture. 
Though much of its secrets have passed into history, the 
buildings still stand as testaments to the skill of the ancient 
builders. 
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THE SOCIAL CO-TEXT AND CONTEXT OF THE 
TRADITIONAL KERALA ARCHITECTURE 


V. RAJEEV 


Kerala shelters a unique system of architecture, embedded 
in the beliefs, legends and rituals of the society from time 
immemorial. The traditional architecture of Kerala had a 
grand and scientific history of its own. The architecture of 
Kerala had its origins in temple architecture and traditional 
house modelling. Our Vastu system was substantially 
influenced by a host of social and environmental factors such 
as geographical conditions, climatic peculiarities, availability 
of raw materials and social system. Among the social 
indicators, the prominent place goes to caste system, 
feudalism, practice of untouchabilty, rites and rituals, gender 
discriminations and agrarian mode of production. Among 
these prominent place should be given to caste system and 
gender inequality. The System of caste discrimination 
Occupied a prominent place not only in the modelling of 
houses, but also in the process of naming it. 

The economic relations prevalent in society always had a 
significant say in the manner and method of house 
construction. The elite/upper castes in the society built their 
homes under the nomenclatures like Nalukettu, Ettukettu, and 
Pathinalukettu, etc. Caste-based segregations commence from 
the very moment a piece of land is chosen for construction. 
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According to the position of landscape, it is divided into 
Govithi, Gajavithi, Nagavithi and Dhanyavithi, etc. Only on 
the basis of caste hierarchy, people are permitted to select 
the land classified above. For example, land with slope in 
north direction is appropriate to the Brahmins, while as land 
slopping to southern direction is congenial to the Kshatriyas. 
(Nampoothiri Chennnas, 2010, pp. 11-13). But the 
pinciples of vastu were not followed precisely in the 
construction of houses belonging to the lower class. Even in 
the selection of proper location for houses and 
measurements, the influence of caste is visible. 

Kerala is supposed to be the land of Paraguramaa. So it is 
obligatory for the Brahmins to have kitchen in the northeast 
direction of the house. Kitchen, the most prominent part 
of a home, belongs to the category of sub-house (Upagrha) 
and it is separated from the main structure of the house. 
The gender discrimination and the marginalization of 
women in Kerala society accounts for this phenomenon. The 
taboo put on being seen by men not belonging to the family 
and the marginalised condition of women influenced the 
positioning of the kitchen. 

The well was near the kitchen or even inside the kitchen 

to prevent it from being contaminated by the touch of the 
lower caste. The front portico (Poomukham) is assigned to 
the patriarch of the house and the back portion called 
kitchen is usually given to women. It was the rule of the day. 
Even meals were taken in separated areas designated for 
men and for women. The position of the door and the 
bedroom also differed according to Varna (Narayanan 
Nampoothiri Cheruvally, Trans, pp. 42- 43). It is noted that 
the measurement scales used for each caste were different 
according to our traditional Vastu. Accordingly the scales 
which were used for upper castes were not permitted to 
the lower castes. But the interesting fact is that the scales 
used for lower castes were permitted to upper castes with 
out any restrictions (Narayanan Nambuthiri, 2011, p.100). 
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Even in the carving of idols in temples, this practice of 
gender inequality prevails. The construction of a temple is 
strictly based on the concept of male (Purusa Sankalpam). 
According to Purusa Sankalpam the Srikovil is the head, 
Antarala the face, Ardhamandapa the chest, Dhvajastambha 
the pennies and Balipitha the anus. The wood and stone 
meant for temple work is strictly restricted to male specimens 
alone. Vastu texts elaborate the appropriate attributes of such 
wood and stone chosen. It can be seen that even in the 
selection of inanimate objects like stone and wood, gender 
discrimination was followed. The shape of Sivalinga, the idol 
of Lord Siva was different for different varnas. Tantra- 
samuccaya, the authoritative text on Vastu, confirms all the 
facts mentioned above. 

The agrarian system of Kerala too had influenced the 
structure of houses built. In the same way, the joint family 
system, man-woman relationship, concept of individual 
liberty, etc. determined considerably the structure of the 
house. Moreover, the practice of untouchability also had a 
crucial role. William Logan has noted that even in the names 
of habitats the influence of caste and gender is observed. 
Based on varna, houses were designated as Mana, Illom, 
Bhavanam, Pura, Veedu, Kudi, Chala, Cheri, etc. Houses could 
be given only male names like Moolakkaran Veedu, Thalikkaran 
Veedu, Kollan Parambil, Vaanian Veetiil, etc. Houses were 
designed by Brahmins. The actual craftsmen were mere 
underlings who followed their instructions. Moreover the 
Tantrasamuccaya directs that the master or Acarya of vastu 
should belong to the Brahmin community only (Guru vipra 
ashen) (Chennas Nampoothiri, 2010, p. 4) 

Metaphysical beliefs also played an important role in this. 
This includes the concepts of Vastupurusa, the area of the 
house, the sacred paths (vethis), Brahmasutra and Karnasutra. 
In every household, certain sacred spaces are restricted to 
certain members on certain occasions. The central concept 
of Vastuvidiya in the moulding of temples and houses is 
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particularly based on the social structures of society. Equal 
importance were given to social realities like caste system, 
gender inequalities, etc. along with vastwu principles in the 
designing and building of houses and temples. 

In this way this paper explores meticulously how the 
feudal mode of social relations had impact on the indigenous 
tradition of architecture in Kerala. Hence we can conclude 
that, like all other branches of informative literature the 
Vastu tradition also was dedicated to the upper caste. 
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APPLICATION OF VASTUSASTRA IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF TEMPLES AND HUMAN ABODES 


PHILIP JOHN 


The Science of Vastu can broadly be identified as the Science 
of Architecture. The Science of Vastu is as old as Vedic 
literature in India. ‘Sthapatya Veda’, an ‘Upaveda’ of Atharva 
Veda, is the very source of the Science of Vastu (or 
VastuSastra). Vastu was one of the thirty-two sciences 
prevalent during the Vedic Period. Vastu combines in it 
various streams of knowledge such as Mathematics, Astrology, 
Geology, etc. 

The architecture evolved at a particular place is intimately 
connected with the history and culture of that locality. Thus 
different phases are identified in Indian Architecture, and 
these, in turn, correspond to the different administrative 
or cultural eras such as the Era of Indus Valley Civilization, 
the era of Aryan domination in South India, Mahajanapada 
period, the era of Magadha empire, the era of Maurya 
Empire, Sunga period, Satavahana Period, Kusana period, 
Gupta Period, South Indian Royal period, Pala-Sena Royal 
Period, Deccan Period etc. Together with these India has 
also Dravidic, Muslim, Western and Modern architectural 
traditions. Each of these has its own peculiar features. These 
architectural traditions have also been influenced greatly 
by the religious, cultural, economic and geographical 
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compulsions of the respective period. 

Archaeologists have unearthed from the sites of the Indus 
Valley civilization remnants of living abodes and allied 
constructions, religious edifices, other buildings, stone 
Statues, etc. These bear ample witness to the architectural 
designs of the Indus Valley phase of our nation’s cultural 
history. 

The Buddha viharas attest to the characteristic features 
of the architecture of the age of the Buddha. They testify 
to the systematically codified architectural patterns of the 
Buddha period. There are clear stipulations for the 
construction of pillars and columns. Palaces and sculptures 
are the major constructions and art of the Mauryan period. 
They also have pillars to their credit. The Sunga period and 
the Satayahana era also have pillars of sorts. 

The Kusana era is noted for its mingling of religion and 
beauty in architecture. Even though foreign influence is 
discernible the Kusana architecture is predominantly Indian 
in design and execution. We have so many statutes of gods 
and goddesses, and of human beings belonging to this 
period. Gandhara architecture also gives much importance 
to the making of statutes. 

Gupta era concentrates on the construction of temples. 
Statutes brimming with divine consciousness are peculiar 
to this age. The age of the Pala Sena Kings also is noted for 
the construction of temples, especially chariot like - temples. 
The Deccan era has so many famous cave-temples to its credit. 
The Calukya kings are known for their patronage of cave- 
temple architecture. 5 

The Dravida architecture has been developed under the 
patronage of the Pallava, Chera, Chola, Pandya, Vijayanagara 
and Madura monarchs. There are so many temples, 
mandapas and different types of buildings belonging to this 

age. Each era concentrates on the different aspects of the 
external elegance and internal beauty of the temples and 
other buildings. This period is also known for its variety in 
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the field of construction. 

Muslim architecture concentrates on the construction of 
beautiful edifices. Monuments are given precedence over 
temples during this period. But the western style that has 
followed the Muslim period gives importance to temples, 
palaces, human abodes and other buildings. Our Modern 
Architecture is a continuation of Western tradition. 

Thus Indian architecture which has passed through 
different phases has not abandoned its ancient traditions. 
Moreover, Modern Indian Architecture makes deliberate 
attempts to return to the golden traditions of our glorious 
past. 

Vastu Architecture is today known as the art of ‘house 
building’. For in the construction field, human abodes take 
precedence over temples and other buildings. Hence the 
Vastu architecture is identified as the art of human abode 
construction. Specific and clear instructions have been given 
by each age regarding the construction of human abodes. 

The project of house builiding is described in detail in 
the Vastusastra: it begins with Gcdrya-varana and proceeds 
to elaborate the roles and responsibilities of ‘Sthapati’, 
‘Sitragrahi’, ‘Taksaka’and ‘Vardhanki’. The selection of 
proper land and location is the next step. Tips are provided 
to ascertain the proper land where ‘Sanku Sthapana’ 
(marking) is to be made. Instructions are also given to 
identify the directions (east, west, south, north) of the land, 
and where the abode is to be constructed. Means are also 
suggested to rectify the grha dosas if any. 

Vastu also provides tips for identifying the characteristic 
features and various forms of human abodes. The forms of 
houses range from ‘ekasala@ to ‘catuhsala and their related 
wings. There are stipulations regarding the measurements 
of all sorts of houses, and their constituent parts like the 
floor, walls, etc. There are also stipulations regarding adjacent 
buildings (cattle shed, out house, “padippura’, store, dining 
house, etc.), their measurements, location, etc. Vastu also 
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speaks about those trees to be planted near the abode and 
those to be avoided. It also speaks about the advantages of 
following their stipulations and the evil consequences if they 
are ignored. 

Temple construction also follows the very same rules of 
abode construction. It also begins with ‘@carya-varana’. The 
acarya then does ‘Bhuparigraha’ with the help of his co- 
celebrants. Following the rules of the Vastusastra they 
identify the proper place, and begin the construction of 
the temple. The ‘gunas’ of the land selected for the 
construction of the temple are the same as those of the 
abode. The positive effects of the ‘pratistha depend upon 
the ‘gumas’ of the land chosen for the construction of the 
temple. Once the location is marked and ‘bhiparigraha’ 
performed the basic stone can be laid. Out of ‘yoni’, ‘a@yam’, 
‘vyayam’, ‘naksatra’, ‘tithi’, ‘vaya’ and ‘azhcha’ only the 
sublime can be selected. Construction of the floor and, if 
necessary, the errection of the ‘upa-pitha’ are the next step. 
There are different forms and stipulations for the same. 
The construction of the ‘garbhagrha’ is very important. The 
‘pratistha@ is to be performed for each deity at the proper 
place following the relevant stipulations. 

There are specific prescriptions for the construction of 
outlets from the sanctum sanctorum. Their specific parts 
and their measurements are contemplated in the 
Vastusastra. The construction of the pillars is also important. 
The different forms of the pillars, their different parts, and 
their measurements are stipulated in the Sastra. There are 
specifications for the doors, walls, roof, dome, etc. The 
number of the storeys of the ‘prasadas’ and their 
measurements are also discussed in the Vastusastra. The 
‘prasadas are classified on the basis of the number of storeys 
and their measurements. They are also classified according 
to their shapes. Thus we can accept shapes like the circular, 

rectangular, “gajaprstha “dirghaurtta ‘sadasra’ ‘astasra’, etc. 
for the temples. The temples are named according to their 
shapes. The different parts of the ‘prasadas’ and their allied 
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structures are to be constructed according to the 
stipulations of the Vastusastra. The different forms and 
shapes, location and decoration of the allied structures from 
the light house to the ‘dhvaja’ are also prescribed in the 
Vastusastra. 

We have already noted that the Science of Vastu has 
described in detail the rules regarding the construction of 
human abodes and temples. If we compare the stipulations 
pertaining to the two types of constructions we can see that 
there are both similarities and differences. 

In the construction of the temple the ‘acarya varana’ is 
to be performed by the ‘yajamana’ while the head of the 
family does it in the case of the abode buildings. 

In the case of the temple, the ‘parikarmikas’ also must 
be present with the ‘yajamana’ while ‘dcarya varana’ is 
performed, whereas the acarya selects the architects for the 
construction of human abodes.The same gunas of land are 
acceptable to both the temples and the human abodes, But 
there is a difference regarding the place selected for the 
construction of the temple and that of the human abode. 
It is necessary to identify the directions for the construction 
of both temples and abodes. Wrong direction is not suitable 
for either. The procedure to determine the direction is 
the same in both cases. 

Sankusthapana is one of the initial ceremonies of both 
abode and temple construction. Usually only one Sanku is 
errected for the construction of an abode. It is erected at 
the south-west corner. The Sankus must be collected from 
the sap trees. In Kerala they are gathered from Jack trees. 
For the construction of the temple nine Sankus are to be 
erected. And they must be collected from ‘punna’ tree. 

Even though the floors usually contain different parts, it 
is not quite necessary in the case of human abodes. But it is 
absolutely necessary for the temples. 

Circumferences (bdalya, kaumara, yauvana, vardhakya and 
marana) are very important in the construction of abodes 
and temples. External circumferences, internal 
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circumferences and the circumference of ‘upagrhas’ are 
especially considered in the Vastusastra. Even though all 
the circumferences except ‘marana’are acceptable, the 
measurements of the sublime circumferences alone are to 
be preferred. 

Compared to the walls of human abodes, the walls of the 
temples are beautifully decorated. Usually the walls of the 
temple are not colourfully painted, but only whitewashed. 
If there are portraits they will be coloured. 

As far as the doors of human abodes are concerned, 
strength is preferred to beauty. But it is inevitable to beautify 
the walls of the temple. Often metallic designs are inlaid 
on such doors. On the other hand, windows are given special 
attention as far as human abodes are concerned. 

The roofs of both human abodes and temples have 
sufficient slope for the rain water to drain off easily and 
speedily. The roofs of human abodes are simple on the 
whole, but those of the temples are usually very complex. 

The human abodes are constructed with one or more 
wings. With regard to the number of storeys both abodes 
and temples are alike. Multi-storeyed constructions are there 
in both cases. 

Allied wings (‘upagrhas’) are part of both human abodes 
and temples. Wells, ponds, trees, etc. are also attached to 
both. 

In the temples together with the chief ‘pratistha’ there 
are sub ‘pratisthas’ as well. In human abodes there are both 
‘paradevata pratistha’ and statues for daily pujas. It is necessary 
that both of these should be imbued with divine 
consciousness. 

Local peculiarities and differences are characteristic of 
human abodes. But they are not seen in the case of temples. 
The differences of caste and religion also affect the 
architectural style of human abodes. So also, depending on 
the installation of different idols of deities, the temples also 

admit different architectural designs. 
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VASTUSASTRA FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE 


DEsIKOM REGHUNADHAN 


Almost all people desire happiness and social upward 
mobility in life. The home you inhabit is as important as 
education, wealth and profession, especially in terms of life 
security. One’s identity and status are directly linked with 
his home address. The space you live in may have different 
names like grham, bhavanam, veedu, illam, matdam and so on 
like home, house, villa, bungalow, mansion, palace, etc. And 
here comes the relevance of Vastusastra, the traditional 
architectural science of India. You can make your home a 
tremendous source of energy both to the dwellers and the 
visitors, if you integrate the principles of Vastu while making 
the building. 

Homes can be built after assessing the positive and 
negative properties and energy levels of the place, and then 
reducing the negative forces and making use of the positive 
elements to its maximum extent, with the help of the Vastu- 
Sastra. 

The proverb ‘woman for wedding and land for building’ 
indicates the significance of the terrain you intend to build 
your home. A baby is conceived in the minds of the parents 
before it takes physical form. Similarly, a lot of dreams, 
imagination and calculation must have been done before a 
plan is made and a home materialized. But everyone who 
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makes houses may not have a clear idea of the Vastusastra. 
A few have some idea about Vastu. It is advisable that they 
consult with the experts in the field before they venture to 
build their homes. There is no doubt that they will only 
benefit from this. 

The principles of Vastu are based on pacabhittas (the 
five basic elements the cosmos is made up of—water, air, 
fire, sky and earth), weight and measurement. The ideal 
combination of pazicabhitas brings in a magical harmony like 
the one we experience in pancavadya where all the five 
musical instruments play together complementing each 
other. This helps to intensify the positive energy level at 
home. Weight too has an important role to play. The 
distribution of weight is a matter of serious consideration. If 
the weight exceeds at undesirable points in the house, its 
inmates’ efforts to forge in life are bound to meet with failure 
like the kicking by a man with elephantiasis. Measurements 
also have to be well balanced and properly ordered. Space 
has to be used in correlation with its use. Too much space 
or too less space would not serve the purpose. 

Home is like a human body. The body of nature, human 
being and other living things is the design of an unknown 
and supreme architect. What would have happened had 
our limbs been positioned differently? Not only that they 
would fail to perform their duties but that would create 
various inconveniences as well. Imagine that our eyes were 
placed at some other place in the body! Similarly, each part 
of the house is like a limb in our body. If a part is not in its 
proper position it would create total chaos. A home has both 
an external body and an internal ambience. 

Weight also has similar impacts. A man may be able to 
carry 100 kilograms of weight on his head. But he won’t be 

able to walk much farther if he carries it on some other part 
of his body. If you pay special attention to weight distribution 
while building the house, it will definitely bring good results. 
Directions like east, west, north, south too have great 
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significance in the construction of a house. The house 
should be designed in such a way that directions having 
positive energy is maximized and the ones with negative 
energy minimized. The parts of the house in relation to 
their purposes must be situated in accordance with 
properties of the directions. When part of a house facing a 
certain direction is considered to be suitable for disposing 
of refuse including faeces, another direction is considered 
to be safe for the use of fire, water etc. A room built facing 
the wrong direction can cause trouble. 

The smooth entrance and exit of energy through the 
house is a matter of vital importance. Sufficient light, water, 
air and the serenity of the terrain are also essential factors. 
Directions are related to life styles. At which direction the 
head has to be placed while lying down, from which direction 
the fire is to be lighted, the direction to which the toilet be 
placed—all such minute details must be taken care of. 

If the bedroom, study, prayer room, kitchen, toilet, well, 
septic tank and every other part of the house are built in 
conformity with Vastu rules regarding directions, it would 
be much healthier for the people who live in it. Main doors, 
side doors, windows, beams and pillars should also follow 
the same rules. 

The lien of the land, its background, measurement, 
shape, environment and its liveliness are all key factors to 
be examined before starting the construction of the house. 
Even such minute details regarding the position of doorsteps 
and staircase to the placement of computers, washing 
machine and iron are clearly stated in the architectural 
science called Vastu. 

Plants, creepers and trees that can be grown around the 
house have also to be carefully chosen and planted following 
the rules regarding direction. Also there are clear 
instructions about where domestic birds and animals can 
be kept and where the parking space and doorsteps are to 
be located. Things that can be kept within the house, outside 
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the house, the position of drainage, electric line, pipe line— 
Vastu gives each and every detail about the construction of 
a house. 

Houses too have certain marmas (highly sensitive and vital 
points in the body) as we have in our human body. They too 
have to be taken into consideration while building a house. 
They even include compound wall, gate and the surface of 
the land. The house should be in concordance with the 
configuration of Vastu, prathama (primary), dviliya 
(secondary) and bahya (external) Vastu. 


Conclusion 

Generally it is a natural instinct of living things to take 
refuge in some shelter at sunset after engaging in various 
activities during the day. What they seek is security and 
peace. When we look at the nests of various birds we come 
to realize that it is not only humans but all living beings wish 
to have a secure habitation. It is to this space they come 
back after finding food, take rest, share their happiness and 
sorrows, and mate for the survival of their species. 

But for humans, apart from security and peace, house 
symbolizes the key to Prosperity. Other living beings can 
only adapt to their environment. They still do not have the 
ability to change their surroundings. 

Humans are endowed with superior intelligence and 
wisdom. With this faculty, man has always tried to shape 
nature to ensure his security. Man who used to find shelter 
on and under the trees, over the rocks, on plain ground, in 
caves and on meadows later began to make huts, cottages 
and mud houses using rocks, stones, sticks, mud and water. 
Now he constructs huge multi-storied buildings and is even 
planning to erect buildings in other planets. 

The present Vastusastra is the result of a close analysis of 
the history of habitation and its developments. Every culture 
in the world had its own way of determining the exact spot 

where the house is to be built and its construction methods. 
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In India, beginning from Varahamihira, numerous sages 
have contributed to Vastusastra. Vastu is like different 
streams joining together to form a great river and there 
have always been experts in this field. Different schools of 
Vastu were developed in India. But all of them had a single 
objective: to make a habitation from which man would 
benefit from nature and nature would benefit from man. 
In other words, neither should harm one another. 

A home is also a place where procreation is done. So it is 
imperative that the house should in no way make any 
negative impact on the environment. The principle behind 
this is that those who build the house or their posterity 
should never suffer from the negative energy permeated 
from the environment. The chief intention is that 
generations after generation should be able to lead a healthy 
and prosperous life in that home. 

Vastu had been put to use in building palaces, temples, 
walls, forts, ponds, roads, villages and cities. This testifies 
that a house built according to the rules of Vastu would 
empower its inhabitants. The approach of Indian Vastusastra 
emphasizes that man and nature should maintain a 
complementary relationship, like mother and child. Man 
should fashion his habitation without disturbing nature. 

As Kanva describes the love Sakuntala cherishes for nature 
in the line “She never drinks water before watering you.” 
Vastusastra put forward an architectural science which 
teaches you to live in harmony with nature. 


“Living in a good home is 
Better than being in heaven 
Living in a bad house is 
Like being in a whirlpool.” 
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THE TANTRIC EXPLANATION OF VASTU 
BASED ON “MAYAMATA” 


Mano) S. Nair 


The concept of Vastumandala and Vastupurusa is one of the 
basic theory on which the VastuSastra is formulated on to its 
present form. Today many of those who practices Vastu are 
totally ignorant about this basic concept and accept it as a 
decree from god without thinking of its true meaning. There 
is no doubt that all of our Sastras are derived out from 
thousands of years of Indian cultural and spiritual 
experience and from the higher state of minds of great 
saints. But even then all of these are built up on a strong 
background of philosophy. Each of the concepts or beliefs 
in the Vastusastra stood on strong base of philosophy. 
Without understanding the philosophy one will never be 
able to use Vastu principles in true form in its application 
level. Here in this paper I am trying to put forward a new 
finding for the basic concept of Vastupurusa and Vastu- 
mandala on the basis of the Tantrasastra. 

One may wonder how “Tantra and Vastu goes along?” but 
truly speaking many of the concepts in Vastuvidya are based 
on Tantra philosophy only. One can find the roots of both 
of these in Atharvaveda. Many of the ancient books on the 
Vastusastra like the Mayamata etc. categorically put forward 
pramanas as as said by the tantrikas. In fact Tantra is another 
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philosophy working on a higher state of mind ubich 
established the whole universe in a different pattern 
culminating in Para Sakti. It is a philosophy which envisages 
doing some particular practices to attain self realization or 
“moksha” after fulfilling the desires in a dharmic way. It never 
denies worldly life. The Vastusastra too provides a kind of 
surroundings for the inmates for slowly attaining self 
realization by adopting a successful worldly life based on 
dharma. All the rituals and pijas in Vastu is also Tantric. So 
the basic concepts adopted in Vastu are strongly related 
with Tantra. My assumption is that one need to have a 
minimum knowledge about the Tantragastra for effective 
learning of the Vastuvidya. 


Shape of Vastumandala 

As per the ancient Vastu texts the Vastumandala needs 
to be a direction-oriented largest square which can be 
inscribed in the plot. The size of the building, its facing, 
shape and dimension of the building must be based on 
this inscribed square. Many experts suggest that this Vastu 
manadala can be triangular, circular or even rectangular, 
but I categorically negate this argument and assert once 
again that the Vastumandala must be in a square shape. 
The philosophy behind this is from “Tantra”. In the 
Tantrasastra as well as in Tantric paintings earth is noted 
by a square shape only. No other shape is used to 
represent earth. In the physical plane too only the square 
shape can effectively represent the four cardinal 
directions: cast, west, north and south. All other shapes 


Segmentation of Vastumandala 
According to the Mayamata, the Vastumandala can be 


segmented into smaller Squares using one to thirty-two 
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vertical as well as horizontal lines according to need for 
designing a village, a town or a building. This is also yet 
another theory based on the Tantra. The Tantra explains 
the whole of universe in thirty-six tattvas and out of that 
the thirty-first tattva is maya and thirty-second éattva is 
Suddhavidya. So the mandala too is divided on the basis 
of above theory. In Srividya upasana of ultimate Tantra, 
the Merucakra is represented with a square base and 
extends to a point in the tenth level showing attainment 
of Tripurasundari. The square shows earth and the point 
(dindu) represents point of self realization which is the 
tenth level. On the basis of above theory, mandalas 
segmented by 8, 9 and 10 vertical and horizontal lines 
are mostly considered for village planning, residential and 
temple designing respectively. Here 10 represents infinity 
or point of self-realization and 9 represents maya which 
is the cause of our feeling of existence; 8 is further down 
level of solidity. 


The concept of Vastupurusa 

The mythological story of Vastupurusa is an excellent 
example of narrating a principle to an ignorant in a very 
effective way. The Vastupurusa inside Vastumandala lies 
with head towards north-east and limbs towards south- 
west. The east west central line is Brahmasutra , north- 
south central line is Yamasutra, north-east to south- 
west line is Karnasutra and south-east to northwest line is 
Mrtyusutra. In fact the line passing from north-east to 
south-west turns to be the central nerve passing from 
muladhara to sahasrara of Vastupurusa as shown in the 
figure. 
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The seven cakras as mentioned by Patanijali’s Yogasastra 


( 


1) Muladhara 


(2) Svadhisthana 
(3) Manipuraka 
(4) Anahata 
(5) Visuddha 
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(6) Ajia 
(7) Sahasrara 


can be identified on the Karnasutra of Vastumandala. The 
most interesting thing to be noted is that the first signs of 
life generated between Muladhara and Svadhisthana in 
living beings, likewise the first vibration of generation of a 
structure will also be between Muladhara and Svadhisthana 
of Vastupurusa which is in south western corner of Vastu- 
mandala. So this can be one of the reasons for selecting 
south-west corner for Svadhisthana (installation of first peg 
as well as place for foundation stone laying). The reason for 
selecting north-east or south-west sector of Vastumandala 
for building construction is also the same. The major part 
of building needs to be located over the so called body of 
Vastupurusa. 

The 53 deities in and around the Vastwmandala may be 
representing different energy levels inside an independent 
mandala. Each names of devata as well as the area occupied 
by deities are easy way giving directions to the illiterate to 
design a building by allocating different rooms for different 
purposes. In this universe the basic constituent of all living 
and non-living beings is the same, so there is nothing wrong 
in comparing human body toa place where a shelter is being 
made to protect the same human body. This means that all 
the constituents in both cases may have similarity. 

One more thing to be noticed is that, if you examine the 
names of devatas, those mentioned in the east side of 
Vastumandala represents deities of Dawn and in the west 
reflects deities of Dusk. Deities on north show devatas of 
Birth and on the south reflects deities of Death. This shows 
that the Vastumandala itself is a prototype of universe 
comprising of all activities in vicious universes. 
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THE SCIENCE OF VaSTU PURUSsA 


March 21 
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wun overequater + 
(autumn begins in northern hemisphere) 


The mathematical proportions in Vastuvidya are being 
formulated on the basis of four directions, east, west, north 
and south. north-south, the direction of axis of earth, and 
east-west, the direction of revolution of earth. The only 
figure which can represent these features pertectly is 
Square. This may be the reason of considering the 
Vastumandala as the biggest square inscribed in a plot in 
main four cardinal directions. 

The axis of earth may be created by a force which 
stabilizes the system of stars and which can be noted as pole 
star in modern science or as Dhruva star according to Hindu 

Astronomy. The lateral movement of earth around sun is 
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the result of its the centrifuga! and centripetal force. 

The combination of these two may create a resultant force 
from southwest direction to northeast direction which can 
be called by the name Karnasiitra. This axis of resultant 
energy becomes the backbone of Vastupurusa and other 
powers (deities) stood over this conceptual figure. Through 
these explanations I would like to emphasize once again 
that Vastupurusa is not simply a story or a pattern or a myth 
adopted for easy designing but it carries a lot of hidden 
tattvas in it. One more thing to be noticed is that in all cases 
related with Vastu we need to consider true geographical 
north based on sun only rather than the magnetic north 
shown by compasses. The theory of magnetic field may not 
also evolved in those days of formulation of these theories. 

Ultimately the Vastuvidya is a technic which is used by 
ancient India to condition the mind of humans by making 
certain arrangements in the physical plane he lives. The 
subtle changes Vastu makes in life can be explained through 
the experience one attains by living there. It isa very difficult 
task to explain the theories under pure logic due to the 
vastness and depthness of its philosophy. The effectiveness 
of Vastu, ultimately depends on the efficiency, intellectual 
Capacity, spiritual discipline and calmness attained by the 
practioner and his grip over the philosophical background 
of Vastuvidya. 
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FEATURES OF DEVATAPRATIMA (GOD’S IDOL 
IN THE TEMPLE) AS DESCRIBED IN THE 
MATISADBHAVA, A SAKTA TREATISE OF KERALA 


Macigy KarAsINsKI 


The term ‘Tantra of Kerala’ indicates a plethora of complex, 
interweaving ritualistic and speculative traditions. Kerala has 
been praised by scholars as a rich source of traditional 
knowledge domains. Yet, Tantric traditions of the State, 
with their voluminous scriptural data, still remain fairly 
unexplored by modern researchers. The Tantric canons 
preserve not only ritual peculiarities and philosophical 
ideologies but also deal with architectural details of sacred 
buildings and prescribe rules for preparation and 
consecration of idols worshipped in the Hindu temples. 
There is a common belief, cherished by the followers of 
Tantric cults, that while the transcendent form of a deity is 
unrealizable for a devotee one can worship the divine 
present in sacred images. Through a ceremony of 
installation and consecration, the images are transformed 
into receptacles of divine energies (Saktis). From the time 
of consecration the god is constantly present in his images. 
Indeed, an image (pratima) becomes the god himself 
(devata). Here one can quote a statement of B.C. 
Bhattacharya who declares that according to Hinduism, an 
icon is not only a representation of a deity but the image is 
meant for devotees who want to meditate on their chosen 
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god (but are unable to visualize him mentally) and to 
become one with him.’ aa 

The aim of this paper is to remark on characteristic 
features of devatapratima (God’s Idol in the temple) as 
indicated in a Tantric treatise entitled Matisadbhava (MSB) 

MSB is a Tantric ritual handbook composed in all 
probability in ¢. 11th-15th centuries by unknown author who 
claimed to be well-versed in Saiva and Sakta scriptures. The 
text has not been critically edited and is preserved in form 
of palm-leaf manuscript. The manuscript of MSBin Malayalam 
scriptis available in Trivandrum Manuscript Library (mss. no. 
1017a, 13377). The importance of the data drawn from this 
source can be gauged from the distinctiveness of MSB as a 
rare example of Sakta text of Kerala. Therefore a study of 
the text can bring to light some details related to the unique 
styles of temple architecture in Kerala and construction or 
consecration of the idols. The present paper is based on the 
fourth chapter of MSB which deals with installation and 
features of devatapratima. 

The text prescribes that images of gods should be 
prepared by experts (subha Silpin) versed in iconography.” 
It is noteworthy that, according to the same passage, these 
artists ought to be skilled craftsmen who have studied 
architecture and are still young and careful [silpibhis- 
Silpasastrajnair yuvadbhiscapyatandritath (. . .)]. In this respect 
it is worth to quote Vasudeva Poduval who states that most 
of sculptors of Kerala were artists, not merely carvers and 
their work was always marked by originality. * 

MSB prescribes several materials that can be used for the 
production of idols. 


Basically, an idol can be made of rock, clay, iron or wood. 


asmana mrttikabhirva lohairva darunatha va 
dhatubhiroa prakartavya devatapratima budhaih/ 
(MSB 4.1) 
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Here it is only proper to cite Niharranjan Ray who states 
that according to Indian beliefs the material out of which 
sculptures are made (be it a boulder of stone, a lump of 
metal or a log of wood) is an object of a passive, inert matter, 
a part of organic scheme of things. Once it is cut out of 
natural ambiance it is no longer filled with primal, wild and 
everlasting energy that unites and sustains the human 
universe. However, the artist’s own creative power can be 
set in the material and the image may be shaped according 
to the imagination of the craftsman.’ Perhaps therefore one 
may suggest that the object uprooted from organic scheme 
of things is relocated by the artist in the divine scheme of 
things and it may reflect higher truths that are otherwise 
unattainable for ordinary humans. 

According to MSB there are specific rules stating how to 
choose the proper material for an idol. Having decided what 
kind of material he may use, the wise man should wait till 
the proper time marked by all favorable signs. It should be 
a day of moon’s increase (Suklapaksa), a lucky hour blessed 
by auspicious star (swmuhirta sunaksatra). On that day the 
wise man should chant the ‘bird-hymn’ (probably RV 
1.164.20 ) in four quarters of the world and afterwards enter 
a forest with a solemn vow to find a proper material for an 
idol. 

sumuhurte sunaksatre Suklapakse gurustada 

nimittaissobhanairgacched viprasirvacanaissaha 

pracim prapyathavodicimaisanimathava disam 

Japtva Sakunasiktantu pravisedvipinam punah 

(MSB 4) 


One should search thoroughly the surrounding area but, 
according to the text, there are places more auspicious than 
others (e.g. holy groves, banks of rivers or holy mountains) 
where an artist can locate the proper objects. There, one 
can find stones that are charming (manojna), one-coloured 
(ekavarna), smooth (sama), resplendent (snigdha), immer- 
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sed in water (saritsalilasambhita) and unmixed by other 
colors (varnabhedavivarjita). All these above mentioned 
qualities are attributed to the best kind of stone that can be 
used by a craftsman. The stones are later classified into 
young, old and middle-aged (sila tu trividha jneya bala vrddha 
ca madhyama) and should necessarily be white, red, yellow 
or black in colour (sia rakia tatha pita krsna yathakramam). 
Such meticulous taxonomies of building materials are 
indeed frequently found in Hindu literature that was later 
referred to by those who erected and consecrated temples 
in South India.* 

If an idol should be made of wood, the text explains, one 
should search for particular trees. Indeed, the trees may 
be divided into castes (caturnamapi varndnam 
urksabhedastvathocyate). Hence, Madhuka (Jonesia Asoka), 
Candana ( Sandal wood), Srivrksa (Bilva tree), Sami (Mimosa 
suma) are considered as trees of the twice-borns or shall we 
say twice-borns among the trees. Obviously, there are certain 
trees that should never be cut down. MSB teaches that one 
should avoid trees that are burnt with fire (agnidagdha) or 
dried up (suska). The craftsman must also check if the tree 
is inhabited by any supernatural being (yaksaraksonisevita) 
and if so, he should leave the place immediately. Trees 
growing near swamps or other damp areas should also be 
avoided. Once the choice is made, the wise man should 
clean the area and sprinkle it with sanctified water. Hereafter 
he may invoke Siva and Ganeéa and ask them for help and 
benediction. Then he should prepare a fire ceremony. He 
must feed the sacrificial fire with various oblations and bless 
the area with protective spells and pingala sitra ( agnikaryam 
punah kuryadbahurupesu mantravit kavacena pingalenaiva siatra- 
krtvabhimantravit, MSB, p-18). The rite should be followed 

by offerings for the tutelary deity (ksetrapala) and Spirits 
living in the area. Having done so, one should stay one day 
at the place chanting proper mantra at night before falling . 
asleep (eharatram vasettatra Suapnamantram japettada). The 
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mantra is given as: namassambho trinetraya pingalaya 
mahatmane vamaya visvarupaya svapnadhipataye namah. The 
text states that one should remember his dreams that may 
occur during that night and a spiritual master may 
deliberate on their meanings afterwards. If any bad omen 
was seen in the nocturnal vision, additional offerings should 
be given to the deities ( svapne sarvani karyani subhanyapya- 
Subhani ca tatah prabhate vimale guruh svapnam vicarayet Subhe 
siddhantyabhismani asubhe homayecchatam MSB, p.18). Only 
after that one can chop the tree and carry on with other 
preparations. The text continues to narrate various methods 
of preparing clay and finally constructing the idol (here 
called bimba) which should be filled with herbs and gems 
before the ritual of consecration is completed (sarvavijnani 
dhatuni ratnanyausadhayastadad bimbamadhye viniksipya 
vidhivatparikalpayet MSB, p. 20). The idols, as described in 
the same chapter, can also be divided into several categories 
and should be conveniently measured by angustha (thumb’s 
breadth) or vitasti (measure defined as a long span between 
the extended thumb and little finger). The text specifies 
the dimensions of idols giving detailed information on 
proportions and size of various details. Thus, even minor 
parts of sculptured bodies must have specific measurements, 
for example the proper size of ankles should be two angulas 
and feet may not exceed the limit of fourteen angulas 
(vijneyau dvyangulau gulphau padau caturdasangulau, MSB, 
p.25). Similar instructions and rules are commonly found 
also in other Indian treatises on architecture. Thus, for 
example the prescribed features of holy idols are in 
agreement with traditional laws stating that an image should 
be smooth-jointed (suslistasandhi) and not showing any 
crossing of joints (nigudha sandhikarana). There one can 
also find a general rule that the figure shall be portrayed in 
balanced pose; his or her apparel, ornaments and weapons 
must be harmonized with the bodily expressions.® It is clear 
from the general descriptions found in MSB that it was of 
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utmost importance for an artist to translate the religious 
and mythological concepts into worshipable figures. 

MSBstates that the main image may be placed on pedestal 
(sthasnila) with representations of various groups of divine 
or semi-divine beings (gana bhutastatha hrasvastundila 
brhadananah raksasa bhisanakarah karalah parikirtitah MSB, 
p. 25). As mentioned by Vasudeva Poduval, the elegant 
images of gods found in temples of Kerala have significant 
aura of vitality and at the same time they possess 
distinguishable poise and grace.® J.H. Cousins added that 
the sculptures of Travancore can be called realistic (in the 
sense of the term as used in Western iconography); but, on 
the other hand, they are mystical because of their “tangible 
expression of intangible ideas.”’ 

It is only in the subsequent chapter of MSB that the 

general remarks on iconography and preparatory 
techniques are supplemented by a detailed description of 
a goddess image, the one known as a solitary heroine 
(athaikavirim pratimam pravaksyami samasatah, MSB, p-26). 
While in the fourth chapter we could find detailed 
explanations of preparatory actions, classification of 
materials, and measurements of images, the fifth chapter 
gives us a vivid and poetical description of the goddess, as 
she should be imagined and represented. The divine 
heroine is the one who killed a demon Ruru, a general of 
Daruka’s army and the legend about her exploits is 
summarized in chapter nineteenth of MSB. Moreover, the 
great battle between the goddess and demons is also alluded 
in Brahmayamala text which again is frequently referred to 
by the author of MSB. The text (ie. MSB) warns that only a 
dedicated adept who is an expert of mantras can perform 
rituals related to the goddess cult. In case of goddess who is 
called the slayer of Ruru there are Serious dangers for a 
person who wants even to contemplate on her image. In 
fifth chapter of MSB we read: 
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evamrupa jagaddhatn nipatya rurudanavam 
bhituad Sulena hrdayam mukhe tasyazpiteksana/ 
na kuryadurdhvadrstisca nadhodrstisca desikah// 
urdhvadrstya bhavennasamadhodrstya bhayah bhavet/ 
samadrstya bhavenmrtyustasmattatparivarjayet// 

MSB 5th chapter. 
In this form the mother of the world having killed Ruru 
the Danava, having pierced his heart with a spear, the 
guru having fixed his eyes on her face should not look 
upwards or downwards. If he looks upwards he will be 
destroyed if he looks downwards he will be scared. If he 
looks on the whole scene equally he will die, thus he 
should avoid that. 


In later passages of MSB one can find similar dramatic 
descriptions of the goddess who is frequently called a lonely 
warrior queen. 


darukasya vinasartham nirmita visvamiurtina 
mahesvaralalame tu ekaviri vinirgata 
pralayambudanirghosa pralayanalavarcasa 

pralayanilavega ca mahamaya parapara 

ksanena darukan hatva kim brihi vada Sankara 

Having many forms, created to vanquish the demon 
Daruka a solitary heroine who came out of the head of 
the mighty god (being) the sound of the clouds of 
destruction, the lustre of the fire of destruction, the 
vehemence of the wind of destruction, higher and lower 
(force) of the great illusion (maya) haying killed Daruka 
in an instant what then? Tell (us) O Sankara! 


The text portrays the goddess as a fierce lady of dark 
complexion, even darker than storm clouds (Kalnz unlitaka- 
lameghanivahair varnena). She is invincible, agitated by anger 
(rosoddipta); but on the other hand she is also a 
compassionate mother who protects her devotees and heals 
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their distress (duhkhahara). She is always gracious (satata 
bhadra) but she is also praised as Mahabhairavi: a formidable 
heroine who holds a club, a trident and a sword in her hands 
(khatuangatrisikhanasimca dadhatim vande mahabhairavim 
MSB, p.27). The poetical stanzas concluded by prayers and 
benedictions supply a craftsman with detailed instructions 
on the construction of the image of the goddess. However, 
the artist has a considerable freedom of composing the 
whole idol according to his vision and to induce a flavor of 
originality into his work. Thus, for example, the terrifying 
image of the goddess can also indicate her inner power of 
creativity, the evident passion and willingness to lead the 
devotees to salvation at any cost. Such ambiguities of the 
divine characters may be reflected in the artistic form. The 
images of the goddess who killed Ruru and Daruka can be 
seen in the temples of northern Kerala: in Mamayikkavu, 
Kalarivammukal or Nilesvaram. There one can notice how 
these poetic expressions of devotion found in Tantric texts 
were translated into the realm of iconography. 

The chapters of MSB summarized here give us examples 
of rules and laws for preparation of idols. One should 
remember that the text is not an Opus devoted to 
iconography only but a Tantric manual dealing mainly with 
ritual matters. However, even in a Tantric handbook one 
can find interesting stanzas on idol making. While reading 
one can find in the text a curious tension between strict 
rules of iconography and the call for an artistic freedom to 
fashion the idol according to his imagination. 


Let us conclude with a quotation from Rene Guenon who 
once remarked that: 


Humanity attempts to embody in a tangible or otherwise 
perceptible form, we may Say to materialize, what is in 
itself intangible and imperceptible. It makes symbols 
written characters, and cult of images of earthly substance 
and sees in and through them the spiritual and divine 
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substance that has no likeness and could not otherwise 
be seen. 
(Rene Guenon, Du Pretendu Emprisme des anciens, Le voile 
d’dsis, CLXXV, 1934) 
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KERALA TEMPLES—A SPLENDOUR IN 
TIMBER ARCHITECTURE 


SHEEJA K.P. 


Temples or prasadas are abodes of gods, built of durable 
materials, which impart happiness to human beings. Timber 
has been used as a building material since the Vedic period. 
Kerala is rich and abundant in timber and temples of Kerala 
are a treasury of elaborate and intrinsic wood carvings. It is 
seen that structural temples in Kerala originated in the early 
years of the ninth century as per evidence. Temple 
architecture has experienced a series of development both 
in form and in interiors through the years. The develop- 
ment in wood carvings had reached its zenith in the late 
phase. Concentrations of wooden temples are mostly in the 
districts of Alleppey and Kottayam. Temples like Kaviyur Siva 
Temple, Kandiyur Siva Temple, Mahadeva and Narasimha 
temple at Chengannur, Kuttanperur Karthiyaini Temple, Siva 
Temple at Vazhapalli, Ettumanur and Vaikom showed extensive 
works in wood. In such temples even walls are made of timber, 
bearing beautifully carved panels devoted to various epic and 
puranic themes. But the adhisthanas are built invariably of 
granite mouldings. The roofs are made of timber although 
some times covered with copper sheets which must have 
constituted an important item of import in the Kerala’s 
maritime trade. Generally, the copper sheets have been 
nailed with the timber built roofs, obviously to protect the 
joints and stop leakage of rain water. The roof construction 
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technique followed is not the same throughout. Sometimes 
tiles were spread over a wooden frame, the constructional 
method of which has been dealt with in the various Silpa- 
texts like the Tantrasamuccaya. Bricks did not gain popularity 
in Kerala temple construction largely because of the easy 
availability of blocks of laterite and timber. 


Classical sources of temple design 

The classical treatise in temple construction in Kerala are 
the Tantrasamuccaya by Cennas Manakkal Narayanan 
Namputirippad (15th century) and Silparatna compiled 
from the ancient Silpa and Agama works by Srikumara’ 
(16th century). The Tantrasamuccaya is in 12 patalas and 
the Silpabhaga speaks about the temple construction. The 
text Silparatna is divided into two parts—the first part 
consisting of 46 chapters on the construction of houses and 
villages along with other subjects and second part consisting 
of 35 chapters on iconography and related topics. Also 
important are Manasa@ra, Mayamata, Isanasivagurudevapad- 
dhati, and Prayogamanjar, and Tantraratnavali. The chapter 
56 of the Brhatsamhita Varahamihira (6th century) deals 
with the prasadalaksana and treatment of temple 
architecture. The Thachusastra defines the temple layout 
and ritual procedures. 


Temple design principles 

The classic temple known as Ambalam or Kshetram or 
Tali has a Srikovil as its nucleus. The Srikovil may be round, 
Square, rectangular, elliptical or apsidal. The temple 
normally faces the east. The structure above the adhisthana 
(from plinth to spire) is called the Vimana. Some structures 
are small and single storeyed namely Ekatala which is most 
popular. There are even two-storeyed and three-storeyed 
structures called Dvitala and Tritala. The upper levels of 
the Srikovil are not functional, but their role is to give a 
visual dominance. Temples are designated as alpaprasada 
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and mahaprasddas. Temples up to three storeys and the width 
up to 16 H is said to be alpaprasadas and structures more 
than three storeys and width up to 64 H is called 
mahaprasadas. (One Hasta H=24 angula, one angula is 
standardized as 3 centimeters). 

The five-fold classification of temples according to the 
breadth-height proportions are: 1.Santika, where height = 
breadth; 2. Paustika (height=1.25 breadth); 3. Jayada 
(height = 1.5 breadth); 4. Sarvakamika (height = 1.75 
breadth); 5. Adbhuta (height = twice breadth). The height 
is divided into different ratios for adisthana, stambha, 
prastara, griva, sikhara and stupi for the five temples. The 
vimanas are classified as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. 
According to the Manasara, Nagara vimana is square in 
shape from base to sikhara. The Dravida vimana has a 
polygonal shape from base to finial and Vesara has circular, 
elliptical and oval shapes throughout. 

According to the Matsyapurana the primary shape of the 
prasada has a 4x4. grid division resulting in 16 squares. The 
four cells in the centre form the garbhagrha and the outer 
cell form the wall (bhitt).This forms the Nirandhara prasada. 
In Sandtara prasdda plan there exists an ambulatory passage 
between the inner walls (khandabhitti) and outerwall 
(bahyabhitti) of the garbhagrha. The Pancaprakara, form five 
successive regions around the shrine, i.e.1.antarmandala, 
2.antahara, 3.madhyahara, 4. bahyahara, and 5. maryada. 
These regions are marked with the width of the prasada as 
the unit measure (danda).The generally accepted measures 
are , 1, 1, 2,4 and 7 danda from the outer side of the prasada. 

Timber framed roof construction is categorised into three, 
1.e. kostha, sala and sabha. Kostha is a pyramidal or conical 
roof made of rafters resting on the wall plate and joining 
on a kuta at the top. Sala is a gable ended roof. Here the 
rafter ends are supported on the wall plates at the lower 
end and the ridge at the top. Sabha roof is a space frame 
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provided for rectangular rooms. It is a combination of kostha 
and Sala. 


Evolution of Kerala temples 

Kerala temples show a distinctive style which is largely an 
adaptation of the Dravidian style. The style is evolved by the 
influence of various geographical factors like the high 
precipitation, existence of dense forests and laterite 
formation. The political, economic and cultural factors of 
region has also influenced the evolution of the Kerala 
temple architecture. The political revival of the Cheras in 
the 9th century or even earlier coupled with the Bhakti 
movement provided a great fillip to the building of temples. 
Kerala temples were square, circular, rectangular, elliptical 
and apsidal in plan. The circular shrine has adapted certain 
features common in Northern India and Sri Lanka. 
According to the Brhatsamhita in the north ( 6"century), 
circular temples constitute an important group. The apsidal 
plan of the temples in Kerala is imbibed indirectly from 
Andhra and Karnataka and these trends came to Kerala only 
through Tulunadu which has the highest number of apsidal 
shrines. Some of the apsidal shrines in Kerala have columns 
all along the circumambulated passage and the entire 
arrangement is reminiscent of the Buddhist architecture. 
The Kerala temples in the middle phase represented an 
amalgam of two styles- Dravida and Kerala. From outside it 
is a Kerala temple concealing in its core a small Dravida 
vimana having its own grvaand sikhara .The circular temple 
with a miniature Dravida vimana in the centre, the latter 
enclosed by one or two rows of columns may be compared 
with the circular Buddhist temple of Sri Lanka known as 
Vatadage. 

The Kerala temple architecture is divided into three 
phases: Early (800 ap-1000 AD), Middle (1001 AD-1301 ap) 
and Late (1301 ap-1800 AD) according to H. Sarkar. Each 
phase shows an architectural evolution which is simpler at 
the beginning and becomes more and more elaborate later. 
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In the early phase the sculptural content was very less. But 
in the late phase the decorative and the visual arts like wood 
carving and paintings became prominent. 


Early phase 

The temples of the early phase were square, circular and 
apsidal in plan. Both nirantara and santara temples were in 
vogue. As a part of decoration recesses and projections were 
used. The typical layout of this phase consists of sanctum 
which may or may not be fronted by a namaskara mandapa 
and by a cloister enclosure known as the nalambalam. In 
Square temples a small mukha-mandapa projects from the 
larger sanctum. In apsidal and circular temples the space 
in front acts as a mukha-mandapa. Kaviyur Siva temple, 
Kandiyur Siva Temple, Ettumanoor Siva Temple etc. are 
examples of temples belonging to the early phase. 


Middle phase 

The temple architecture of Kerala in the middle phase 
showed developments in the interior arrangement. The 
temples were square, circular, apsidal and rectangular in 
plan .The elliptical plan was also in vogue. Many temples of 
this phase reveal the fusion of Dravida and Kerala style. 
Another feature of this phase is the presence of more than 
one pradaksina patha around the Garbhagrha. In circular 
and apsidal temples row or rows of columns run along the 
ambulatory. This concept is absent in square plan. The inner 
shrine of the circular temple is square in plan both internally 
and externally. In square temples the Garbhagrha is square 
and in apsidal temples the Garbhagrha is apsidal (prstha). 
The practice of raising the square shrine over a solid platform 
and approached bya long flight of steps came into existance. 
The Madathilappan Temple at Pervanam is an example of 
this type. Tritala vimana also came into existence. In this 
phase, as in the early phase the placing of the detached 
mandapa did not constitute an essential feature. The 
number of doors for the shrine was reduced to two or three 
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and the concept of ghana-dvaras came into practice which 
is an interesting development noticed. Another additional 
feature of this phase is the practice of placing a bhita figure 
below the pranala. Graceful figures of duarapalas are datable 
to this phase. 


Late phase 
The temple architecture of Kerala reached its final stage 
of evolution both in dimensions and in exterior decorations 
during this phase. Majority of the temples were developed 
in this phase. Very little development has taken place in 
the general plan of the individual shrines but the layout of 
the entire complex has grown into greater elaboration and 
complexity. Sculptural art and ornamentation became 
elaborate which proved to be the period of Kerala’s 
prosperity. The ideal organization of Kerala temple is by 
the paricaprakara of five successive enclosures ie. 1. antar- 
mandala, 2. antahara 3. madhyahara 4. bahyahara and 5. 
maryada. The layout of the typical Kerala temple is shown 
in (Figure 1).The central shrine, the Garbhagrha is fronted 
by a square namaskara mandapa with a square 
superstructure. In some temples, another pillared structure 
namely the Balikal mandapa in front of the valiambalam, a 
wing of the Nalambalam provides the main entrance into 
the temple. Kootamabalam was also another addition. In 
larger temples the outer prakara enclosed the temple tank. 
Decorative elements like loranas were in vogue. The Santara 
‘vimanas with one or more pradaksina patha dominated the 
temple architecture. Temples of this phase are square, 
circular (fig.2), apsidal, rectangular and elliptical in plan. 
The Siva Temple at Vaikkom, exhibits an elliptical shrine 
with elaborate interiors. Wooden temples with minute 
carvings from epics and Puranas (fig. 3) came into existence 
in districts of Kottayam and Alleppey. This minute 
ornamentation of sculptures of Kerala resembles the Hoysala 
tradition of Karnataka. The emergence of multi-shrined 
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complexes was the result of the Bhakti movement. Tnitala 
vimanas were in vogue. 


we 


oo. 





Fig. 1: Temple layout of Kerala 


1. Vilaku madam 8. Namaskara mandapa 
2. Antaramandala 9. Dvara gopura 

3. Antahara 10. Agra mandapa 

4. Pranala 11. Balipitha 

5. Mukhamandapa 12. Dhvajastambha 

6. Sandhara(Ambulatory) 13. Koothambalam 

7. Surrambalam 


Timber in temple construction 

There are timber buildings in Kerala which has stood for 
more than 400 years. R.V. Poduval has stated that the wood 
work of the Siva Temple at Katinamkulam near Murukum- 
puzha belongs to Kollam era 389 (1214 ap). Timber has a 
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quality to span spaces. The width of the lintel of the door 
was taken as the key measurement and a kind of module in 
Kerala architecture. Timber may be classified into four 
categories according to ancient texts as Antassara, with 
hardwood core (jack tree); Bahissara, with hardwood outside 
(palm); Sarvasdra, hardwood all through (teak); and 
Nissara, with softwood (Muringa). In the classical text 
Silparatna, trees rejected for the construction purpose has 
been mentioned. They are those attacked by insects; have 
climbing creepers or bear thorns. Lumber should not be 
taken from trees that are used by Brahmins for worship; 
always bears fruits or located in the temple precincts. Also 
the trees standing by the roadside and the graveyard is to 
be avoided. Trees which are bent, dry and occupied by 
serpents, oozing water, producing milky sap, uprooted by 
wind or damaged by fire, trees growing in lakes and wells or 
at locations that are the meeting place of the rivers with the 
sea are to be rejected. Similarly trees pierced by the tusks 
of elephant, struck by lightning are to be rejected. But it is 
interesting to note that several restricted types like trees 
with milky sap may be used to build temples. Mixing of many 
species of wood in a structure is not desirable. The Silparatna 
lists the following types suitable for dwellings: Saka (tectona 
grandis), Asana (terminalia tomentosa), Madhuka (bassia 
latifolia), Sala (artocarpus locucha), Sarja (vatica robusta), 
Candana (sandal sirium myritifolium), Panasa (jack tree or 
artocarpus heterophyllus) and Devadaru (avaria 
longifolia).The tree has to be felled in the evening (Visnu- 
dharmottara).The temple is an image of the microcosm, as 
shaped from the primordial wood which is Brahman (Stella 
Kramrisch).The four members of the builder’s guild, are 
Sthapati (master builder), Sutragrahin (cord-bearer), 
Varadhaki who increases (vrdh) by joining together-stone 
craftsman and Taksaka (carpenter). Taksaka is one who 
reduces (taks) large pieces into small parts. He is stated to 
know the Veda and be skilled in his craft of wood joinery 
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(Manasara) The text also discusses on the properties of wood 
and its collection. Trees can be classified into male, female 
and neuter. The male tree has a uniform trunk width from 
base to top and without branches and gives cool shade with 
a pleasant form. The female tree has a pleasant form and 
provides shade and has a thick base which tapers to the top. 
The tree is neuter when its trunk is thinner at the base 
than at the top and does not provide shade. Wood that is 
male and female may be joined to the same or Opposite 
gender. Neither male nor female may ever be joined to the 
neuter. The felling of the tree is done during the waning 
phase of the moon. 


Kaviyur Siva Temple 

The Siva Temple at Kaviyur in Tiruvalla taluk in Alleppey 
district has a circular structure, built of timber on granite 
adhisthana. The temple has faced several alterations and 
the adhisthana has survived which can be placed in the early 
phase. From the inscriptions on the adhisthana it is evident 
that the temple must have come into being in the middle 
of the tenth century. The dates engraved on the Kumuda 
and Kapota are 4051 (ap 950) and 4052 (ap 951). 

The temple has a urtia (circular) vimana enclosing a 
square Garbhagrha. It has an Ekatala vimana. The diameter 
of the temple is 10.86 m. The Garbhagrha is surrounded by 
double pradaksina pathas. The temple is Santara type with 
eight columns in the ambulatory. The circular outer wall 
made of timber has four openings in the cardinal direction 
like the Sarvatobhadra type of temple. The Garbhagrha has 
splendid and excellent wood carvings. Each intricate 
carving depicts an episode from the Puranas. 


Sattankulankarai Narasimha Murthy Temple 

The Sattankulankarai Narasimha Murthy temple in 
Chengannur taluk in Alleppey district, facing the west is 
built mainly of wood and it has a Sama-caturasra ksudra- 
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vimana with a namaskara-mandapa in front. It is standing on 
a manca type of adhisthana. The Garbhagrha has a roof 
covered with copper. The temple consists of a square vimana 
enclosing a square Garbhagrha (figure. 2) with a pradaksina 
patha all around. At each of the four corners of the Garbha- 
ayha is a column. The Garbhagrha too has its own entrance. 
The adhisthana of the outer wall (bahyabhitli) is also of 
granite, and the mouldings comprise Upana, a short Jagati, 
Vrtta Kumuda, Kantha with Simha mala and Pattika. Above 
it comes the vedika followed by bhitti. This wall is made of 
wood and it is carved beautifully with various puranic scenes. 
There are jaliwindows (figure. 3), devakosthas and animal 
friezes on the wall. Above the vedika runs a frieze of animal 
procession followed by another horizontal frieze of vimana 
motifs. The temple has four functional doors, each one 
associated with dvarapalas. The carvings on the wall are 
excellent piece of art showing minute details of the various 
scenes from Krsna lila, Setubandhana, Putana- vadha etc. 

Below the functional door of the northern wall is placed 
the Pranala. It is held in the simha’s mouth. The Prastara of 
the temple is highly ornate. This is undoubtedly a store house 
of sculptural art in wood. Considering the stylistic features 
these reliefs may however be dated to the fifteenth century 
when the temple in the present form came into existence. 





Fig. 2 : Square Garbhagrha $ 
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Fig. 3 : Jali window 





Fig. 4 : Circular Srikovil-pranala 
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Fig. 5 : Wooden Panels with carvings 


Conclusion 
The temple architecture of Kerala is remarkable for its 


simplicity. The Garbhagrha has splendid and excellent wood 

carvings. Each intricate carving depicts an episode from the 

Puranas. This wall is made of wood and itis carved beautifully 

with various puranic scenes. There are jali-windows, 

devakosthas and animal friezes on the wall. Above the Vedika 
runs a frieze of animal Procession followed by another 
horizontal frieze of vimana motifs. The temple has four 
functional doors, each one associated with dvarapalas. The 
carvings on the wall are excellent piece of art showing 
minute details of the various scenes from Krishna ]ila, 
Setubandhana, Siva Parvati etc. The Prastara of the temple 
is highly ornate. This is undoubtedly a store house of 
sculptural art in wood. Technically the most important 
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feature of temple architecture is the planning and design 
principles using dimensional standardization. The 
dimensional coordination up to the minute construction 
detail and the explicit wood work makes Kerala temple a 
unique marvel. 
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THE MULTIFARIOUS MEANINGS OF A HOME 
IN THE CONTEXT OF KERALA 


G. REGHUKUMAR 


Of all the riches of a land the most important is its cultural 
wealth. Culture is the quintessence of the achievements of 
a society in its totality attained through language, literature, 
education, architecture, politics, administration, etc. One 
of the significant aspects of any culture is its architecture. It 
is an art which rests on the foundation of a deep scientific 
awareness. The present paper aspires to discuss two 
important questions—which were the original concepts of 
style of the Keralites in the field of architecture? Has this 
influenced the architectural designs of contemporary times? 
And it offers certain directions and indications for the future 
developments in the field. 

The paper comprises three sections. The first is a brief 
summing up of the Malayalee notions of a house. A 
discussion follows on the styles adopted by Kerala in the past 
in the field of artistic constructions and the mental, 
materialistic and ecological aspects related to it. An enquiry 
into how Kerala lost its artistic and ecological awareness in 
its architectural concerns follows. The paper is concluded 
with certain innovative directions on how art, science and 
ecology can be threaded to conceptualize the architectural 
concerns of the future. 

As far as a Malayalee Keralite is concerned, a house is not 
Just a place of residence. It is a space that calls you back 
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again and again. Each individual is continuously addressed 
and called back in a voiceless language by his/her house. 
The ears of the soul are constantly tuned to listen to this 
language. This happens to be an innate truth. As in the case 
of the word ‘mother’ or ‘ma’, a house also has multifarious 
meanings about it. From the moment of birth through the 

‘naturally sweet childhood and highly relished youth, an 
individual’s identity and all basic awareness regarding notions 
of love and concern, friendship and cooperation is built on 
the foundation of the home from where the individual 
comes. Thus a home, which is the embodiment of all natural 
goodness is precious to each individual. Clear norms 
regarding the construction of a house—the where and how 
of it—were very much alive right from the distant past. 
Mahamanusyalayacandrika clearly details out the concepts 
of a house, a family and a village thus: 


ehameva dvijagaram tatkutumbasamanvitam 
ekabhogam bhavetgramam tat bhrtyayatanaurtam. (60) 


That wholesome space can be called a village (‘gramam’) 
where one resides with his wife, children and relatives, and 
with his servant community in those buildings suitable for 
each. This in turn can be reckoned a family. That space 
where one can reside with one’s near and dear ones 
observing the right kind of rituals can be called a home. 


The Manusyalayavidhi refers to the land which is most suited 
for man’s residence: 


laksanamekakutumbasyalpam 


parayunnathundu vidhina nyjan 
nalla niram Saurabhyam 


Svadullatumuttamam nmam bhimi. (9) 


The land with the right kind of soil—dark, sweet smelling, 
and tasting good—is most suited for residence. The place 
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meant for construction must be fragrant. The terrain and 
the tilt of the land were also paid much heed to. The most 
ideal place for the construction of a house is the land slightly 
tilted to the east facing the fields and with water flowing 
eastward in such a way that it can be checked with one’s 
right hand. The Manusydlayavidhi specifies the traits to be 
sought after for a place of residence: 


viprannuthara dikku thanathu subham, poorvanatham kshatriya 
nellarkkumsubhamakayundithu yameneecham thulom ninditham 
madhyam varunadikku thanathu pumanoohikka kanyanatham 
bhoomikkingane naluvarnanilayam veppanulam lakshanam. 


(11) 


The land tilted to the north is especially good for Brahmins 
and the land tilted to the east is excellent for residence for 
all. As per the Vastuvallabha astrological harmony essential 
for matrimonial matters is equally applicable for the 
construction of a house. 


yaduktam ganayonyadi sarvam dampatyakarmani 
lat sarvapi sancintya bhuvi gehavidhau mitha 


The Manusydlayavidhi dictates that the land has to be 
looked upon as a female and the house as the male and the 
horoscopic harmony to be analysed accordingly. 


vedtha vanita caiva graham tatra varo matah ; 
ubhayormitha sancintyam ganayonyadikam subham. (24) 


Behind all actions rituals or ‘puja and meditative 
ponderings were especially the norm in Kerala. This helped 
to reduce haughtiness and pride in man and to maintain 
faith and instil a healthy fear in the minds ofall. The concept 
of Vastupurusa emanates from the concepts on directions or 
“dtk’. 
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pandekidappundoru danavan ksitau 

per Vasiupolasya kidappumingane 

isantakone thala kalunairyate 

janukkal vayvahniyil hasta padayoho. 
(Bhasa Silparatnam 108) 


The way Vastipurusa laid himself down to rest was taken 
seriously in the construction of houses in Kerala. Most works 
carry concepts and thoughts which could be marked ancient, 
superstitious and tainted with clear marks of Brahmin 
ascendancy despite the prevalence of certain truths in them, 

All kinds of faith are superstitious and a blind obedience 
to any faith is illogical. Being sceptical of everything again is 
nota virtue. Faith must be manipulated as an inspiring force 
and thrust to all actions. In Keralite Vastu concept there 
were many rules and concepts which were capable of 
inculcating wisdom in man. 

Many ancient houses in Kerala are proud landmarks of 
the vastu art tradition. In this art of construction in addition 
to intricate and embroidered artistic work certain rigid 
mathematical calculations were observed. Woodwork for 
Toofing would be done on Plain ground as the construction 
of the walls would Proceed nearby. The calculation for wood 
work had to be perfect and exact for the different pieces of 
wood to dovetail atop the walls of the house to form the 
base for roofing. The senior carpenter who managed all the 
calculations without fail was called ‘kanakkan’, ‘kanakku’ 
being the term for mathematics in Malayalam. ‘Uttaram’, 
‘kazhukkol’, ‘vala’, ‘dwaram’ all had to maintain the right 
Proportion, the failure of which would lead to the ‘ 

failing to get seated atop the wall. With great techni 
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times. A remarkable fact which is worth mentioning is that 
all these constructions were basically eco-friendly and 
environment-friendly leading to the well being of man and 
nature. 

With the passage of time and intrusion of modernity drastic 
changes entered the thought processes and actions of 
modern man. The availability of cement and the nuclear 
family norms usurped the age-old practices and Styles in 
house construction and all god-fearing sacred styles of 
functioning gave way to a materialistic mentality. Population 
hike, excess of illegal wealth, denial of tradition and erosion 
of values led to an absolute loss of mutuality. The stream of 
traditionally inherited knowledge slowly dried up without 
flowing into the minds of the new generation. The modern 
reckoned themselves wealthy with the knowledge of 
mechanical and IT skills. Value-based cultural notions of life 
have given way to this new knowledge, the hallmark of which 
is selfishness. 

As in many other fields modernity affected changes even 
in the vastu art. The divinity associated with a Malayalee 
house slowly eroded. This juncture in history demands 
discussions on the basis of our lost culture and the 
multifarious meanings of a house. Globalization and IT 
revolution have happened and the consequences of these 
have started gaining clarity. Modern times demand a 
merging of the achievements of new knowledge retaining 
well the virtues of our tradition. 

The sense of unity and togetherness is lost. India was 
Once a land of unified thinking. The unity emanated from 
the unifying strength of a tradition-based culture, denying 
all geographical variance and limitations. Today the light of 
unity has been put out by globalization. The sense of cultural 
mutuality which remained a strong binding force between 
men enabled them to discuss and rectify their mistakes. This 
has totally been erased and privatization has become the 
watchword in all fields of activity including the lives of men. 
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Competition started dominating all arenas of activity. 

A person deprived of social relations and societal 
awareness is difficult to be brought under control. The 
people are least aware of what is called a healthy fear of 
society. Fellow beings are of least concern to modern man. 
Such people ought to be persuaded to behave favouring 
the land, culture and nation to which they belong for which 
they have to be brought under the control of governmental 
authority and observation. 

Everything positive that is seen around is a creation of 
some meaningful cooperation. Art becomes practical 
through friendly relations. In a crowded desert deprived of 
the coolness of friendly relations, who can stand as the watch 
and ward of art, architecture and cultural values? A 
temporary system shall not suffice. 

Modern man goes on constructing buildings with the 
money he has. Appropriate thought and discussion never 
enters into the making of it. When the small and pretty 
state of Kerala which was once the playground of prosperity 


cement forest without any artistic grace and elegance, firm 


and keen interference ought to be made. 
The French thinker Michael Foucault had developed the 


must be severely brought to task and compelled to effect 
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corrections. All future constructions must be in accordance 
with the tradition, culture and environmental factors of a 
state. When such a norm is made rigid in all states the beauty 
and tradition of each region would be preserved without 
fail which would definitely be an invaluable Suggestion for 
the present seminar to put forward. 

To sum up all the matters discussed so far: 


(1) In Kerala since time immemorial all actions were 
preceded with ritualistic prayers and offerings. 

(2) Kerala had its original concepts on vastu art, and 
faith in the lying posture of vastupurusa. 

(3) With the onset of modernity, by the 1960s, there 
arose a tendency to deny traditional values and to 
proclaim freedom in all areas of activity. 

(4) Globalisation and the revolutionary advance of the 
modern Information Technology estranged the 
invaluable folk tradition and the natural flow of 
knowledge from folklore. 

(5) Folklore was the essence of the unity of a 
community whereas modern knowledge is the 
essence of selfishness. 

(6) All modern Constructions set apart the identifying 
hallmarks of national, regional, environmental and 
traditional concepts on construction. 

(7) Capturing the virtues of contemporary knowledge 
and linking it with the positive aspects of traditional 
vastu art a new construction Strategy has to be 
formulated. This is a crucial need of con temporary 
times. 

(8) Governmental interference is Most essential in this 
matter, and that too on a war footing. Strict 
surveillance and proper guidance to the public 
ought to be ensured. 

(9) A construction art has to be formulated ensuring 
the fulfillment of a Keralite order enabling the 
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appropriate changes for the use of it by all sections 
of the society. Following the same path all the states 
can develop their own construction art and 
strategies thereby enabling a regional and cultural 
identity through the construction of homes and 
buildings. 


The presenter of the paper hopes that the seminar would 
put forth certain suggestions towards the achievement of 
such a cultural identity in the field of construction of houses. 
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VASTU CONCEPTS IN ARTHASASTRA 


Latu S. Kurup 


The Sanskrit word vastu means a dwelling or house with 
a corresponding plot of land. Sastrameans science, doctrine, 
teaching, etc. In a broad sense, vdstu is an ancient Indian 
science of Architecture and building which helps in making 
a cogenial setting or a place to live and work in a most 
scientific way of taking advantage of the benefits bestowed 
by nature. Vastu combines all the five elements of nature 
and balance them with the man and material. It also unifies 
the science, art, astrology and astronomy. This help, us to 
make our lives better and will secure from things going 
wrong. 

The foundation of Vastu is traditionally ascribed to the 
mythical Sage Mamuni Mayan. We can see the theories of 
Vastusastra in the works of Silparatna, Thachusastram, 
Manusyalayacandirka, Samaranganasutradhara, etc. From 
these works, we can retrive how to construct roads, houses, 
temples, palaces, etc. 

Though the well known ancient Sanskrit work the 
Arthasastra is popularly considered to be an ideal text of 
State and politics, it sheds lights on the field of Vastu also. In 
its present form, Arthasastra consists of 15 large sections 
called Adhikaranas, 150 adhyayas, 180 sub-divisions styled 
Prakaranas and 6000 élokas. In the second Adhikarana of 
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this work named Adhyaksapracara, Kautilya holds the 
relevance of Vastu in constructing buildings in urban and 
tural areas. This paper aims to collect the Vastu doctrines 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 


Structure of Villages 

In the Mauryan period, the local unit of administration is 
called Janapada. In the Arthagastra the first chapter that is, 
Janapadanivesa begins with an advice to the ruler, how to 
Set up a good Janapada. According to Kautilya, the Janapada 
belongs to the people brought either from the excess 
populated area of the kingdom or from adjoining areas. 
The range of families in each Janapada were varied from 
100 to 500. The majority of population in Janapada were 
the Sidras engaged in cultivation. 

The Janapada unit had a size of one to two krosa. The 
geographical indication including rivers, mountains, hills, 
trees were bases for demarcating the boundaries of a 
Janapada from one to other. In the 19th Prakarana of 
Arthasastra, Kautilya tells about the boundaries of villages. 
The well-planed entry gates were built in the four directions 
of each village. The self-sufficiency and progress of the 


Forts 
Forts are the manmade obstacles to defend external 
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invation. According to the Arthaséstra, there are four types 
of forts (durgas). They are audaka, parvata, Dhanvana and 
Vana. 


Durgas 

It is the prime duty of the king to built store rooms for 
the storage of grains for future use. The Vastu principles 
are to be considered while finding place for grainhouse. 
These houses were either square or cirle and near the river. 
The forts protected the grainhouse and Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
reveals more about the construction of forts. 


Walls 

The forts are encircled with long walls. Soil and rocks are 
mainly used for constructing these walls. Poison creapers 
are planted on the sides of walls. For chariot transportation, 
roads were constructed on the top of the walls. Kautilya 
Prohibited the use of wood for the construction of walls. 


Royal Passages 

The details. of royal passages were narrated in the 22nd 
Prakarana of the Arthasastra. According to Kautilya an ideal 
State must have six main passages. Among the six Passages, 
three were constructed to connect the east-west province 
and the other three were connected the north-south parts 
of the state. 


Rajanivesa 

By considering the roots of vastu, Kautilya recommended 
that, the royal palace (rajanivesa) was located on the 
northern part of the capital city. The north and east sides 
of the Rajanivesa were used for building the residence of 
the purohitha and acarya. The south and east sides of the 
Rajanivesa were used to build rest houses for elephants. The 
Ksatriyas can use the east side of the Rajanivesa for 
constructing their residence. The Vaisya houses were 
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located in the southern part of the state. 


Crematorum 

Kautilya prescribes building separate crematoriums for 
different castes. The crematorium for the upper caste 
people were built on the north-east side of the Rajanivesa. 
But the crematorium of Sidra communiy were situated on 
the northern part of the Janapada. 


Conclusion 

From the above narration, it is very clear that, the Mauryas 
showed special interest in the field of Vastu. They gave due 
importance to the environment and yielded special attention 
to the construction of their buildings to make them eco 
friendly. 
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; TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE IN 
ISANASIVAGURUDEVAPADDHATI 
AND NATIVITY OF ISANASIVAGURU 


K.S. BINDUSREE 


Kerala’s contribution to Tantra literature in Sanskrit is great. 
Kerala is a land of temples too. Tantra texts deal with temple 
architecture. The Prapancasara of Sri Sankara, the Prayo- 
gamaiijari of Ravi Nambutiri, the Isdnasivagurudevapaddhati 
(ISGP) of Isanasivaguru and the Tantrasamuccaya of Chennas 
Narayanan Namputiri are notable contributions of Kerala 
in this field. ISGP follows the Saiva Agamas. ISGP is also 
called Tantrasara, Tantrapaddhati, Siddhantasara, etc. 

Identity and nativity of [ganasivaguru are matters of 
conjecture. The present paper is an attempt to make a brief 
analysis of the temple architecture dealt with in the ISGP 
and to relate the same to Kerala temples with a view to 
determining the author’s native place. 


Date 

The ISGP follows the Saivagama-tradition. The Jayakhya- 
samhita is the earliest scripture which makes mention of 
Bhiutasuddhi or purification of the elements in connection 
with the use of pots for abhiseka or consecration of temples. 
The pocedure of bhitasuddhi mentioned in Jayakhya is 
accepted by Somasambhu in his Tantra text Somasam- 
bhupaddhati which is followed by the Saivas along with the 
ISGP. Somagambhu was an abbot of the monastery of Golaka 
in Tamil Nadu. His date is second half of the eleventh 
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century. Somasambhu is mentioned and followed in many 
respects by Isanasivaguru. So [sanasivaguru can be safely 
located after eleventh century ap. It is believed by many 
scholars including Dr.N.P. Unni that he lived in the twelfth 
century AD.' 


ISGP 

The ISGP was found out from Kerala, but it does not 
assure the author’s nativity of Kerala. Dr.T.Ganapati Sastri 
adds the suffix Misra to the name Isanasivagurudeva.? Misra 
is taken to be a non-Keralite name and the nativity of the 
author is decided accordingly. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri 
supports the argument that the author of ISGP was a native 
of Kosala or Mithila. 

The ISGP is divided into four padas, namely Saman- 
vayapada, Mantrapada, Kriyapada and Yogapada. 
Samanvayapada has 14 patalas, Mantrapada 38 patalas, 
Kriyapada 64 patalas and Yogapada 3 patalas. Totally there 
are 119 patalas. Altogether it has 18,000 stanzas. 

The general principles regarding the Tantric rites and 
rituals to be performed as part of building construction are 
dealt with in the Samanvayapada of ISGP. The second 
quarter of the ISGP, as the name Mantrapada indicates, is 
dedicated to deal with the mantras to be chanted on various 
occasions. The third quarter, as indicated by the name 
Yogapada, deals with Yoga especially the Yoga of Patarijali. 
The fourth quarter which is the largest of the ISGP is 
completely devoted to deal with matters regarding 
construction. 

The ISGP can be considered to be a mini encyclopedia. 
Protection of house, subjugation by enchantment, Jjugglery, 
Yoga, different kinds of treatments, Japa, Homa, the science 
of magic and the construction of buildings have been the 
topics. Temple architecture js a major subject in the ISGP. 
Selection of the site, laying of the foundation, structure of 

the temple, construction of the temple, sculpture of idols 
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and their types, installation of idols, consecration and the 
rituals related to all these have been dealt with in the ISGP. 


Selection of site 

The most important step in the construction of a temple 
is the selection of land. Land should be located in a very 
sacred place. The ISGP has made some important 
observations in the selection of land. The place should be 
surrounded by rivers and mountains and the land should 
be fertile. The land is divided into two types: saémdanya and 
sankirna. The land, whch is favoured by Vedic poets and 
Brahmins, where trees are densely grown, which is the source 
of good wealth, which faces waterfalls, which is surrounded 
by plants bearing fruits and flowers, where cows pasture 
freely and which has plenty of water are enlisted under 
samanya. Sankirna type of land is not usually chosen by the 
people belonging to the four varnas. 


Rituals 

Some important rituals are to be conducted as part of 
the temple construction. The patron who intends to 
construct a temple should approach a high priest who is to 
be worshipped by eight other priests at the behest of the 
patron. The eight priests are supposed to be the eight forms 
of Siva. The patron should worship the high priest and 
Tequest him to take charge of the ceremony along with 
others. The next ritual is warding off evil spirits. This is 
conducted by the high priest before the beginning of the 
Plunging in a ceremony. The land is to be tilled by others 
and seeds are to be sown by uttering the names of Vamadeva. 


Temple precinct 

The site is sprinkled with water and cowdung mixed 
together. The boundary is demarcated with an iron hammer 
and Stumps are fixed. The area is then cleared of all its 
vegetation. 
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Vastudevata Bice 
Vastudevata is to be worshipped by performing vastupiya 
in the proposed site. There are a number of stories 
connected with the Vastudevata in the Indian mythology 
related to architecture. The ISGP also deals with such stories. 
The Vastupurusais supposed to be lying on the site stretching 
his legs to the north-east and placing his head towards the 
south-west. The ISGP quotes the story of Vastupurusa from 
Somasambhu to show the importance of vastupuja. 


Laying the foundation 

The first brick is to be placed in a pit which is to be dug 
to the depth of the height of a man with his hands raised. 
The bricks should be properly baked and should be 
unbroken. Each corner of the plot joins seven other columns 
by drawing lines. A number of points where the lines cross 
one another will emerge and these are called marmas. Pits 
are to be dug at marmas. 


Temple structure 

The design of temples that prevailed between the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries has been dealt with in the ISGP. 

It presents a detailed account of the special features that 
flourished in the design and structures of temples. 

It is not within the scope of the present paper to go into 
all the details of temple architecture dealt with in the ISGP. 
The concern here is to assess the application of the details 
of temple architecture dealt within the ISGP in the 
construction of Kerala temples. 

The temple architecture tradition of Kerala comes within 
that of the mainstream of Indian tradition. In the detailed 
articulation of its formal structure Kerala temple follows its 

own indigenous methods, but the basic conceptions are not 
different from the total architectural developments of India. 
Early sources like the Brhatsamhita classify temples based 
on norms of proportionate measure and they list twenty 
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possible shapes of prasada. The texts on architecture, classify 
temples into three different styles: the Nagara or ‘northern’ 
style, the Dravida or ‘southern ‘ style and the Vesara or 
hybrid style which is seen in the Deccan between the other 
two. The ISGP follows the prasdda-vimana classification of 
structures in general and the Nagara-Dravida-Vesara 
classification of vimana.* There are also distinct styles in 
peripheral areas such as Bengal, Kerala and the Himalayan 
valleys. But by far the most numerous buildings are in either 
the Nagara or the Dravida styles and the earliest surviving 
structural temples can be seen as falling into the broad 
classifications of either one or the other. 

Construction of the structural temples which began in 
the eighth century AD was patronized by Chera, Ay and 
Mushaka kings. The ruler and the leading chiefs and 
landholders vied with one another in liberal endowments 
for the construction and maintenance of the temples. Apart 
from this, the inflow of wealth into the country arising from 
Kerala’s prosperous overseas trade had brought into 
existence, an affluent mercantile community during this 
period. A vast majority of the ancient temples that we find 
in Kerala today had their origin during this period. Various 
types of temple structure, like square, circular and apsidal 
originated during this period. The presence of Sapta Matrka 
images datable to this period also proves the prevalence of 
rectangular shrines. Square vimanas antidate the other ones 
because all the cave temples conform to this type. 

Temples in Kerala used to be called ambala or ksetra or 
sometimes tali. The Kerala temple has Srikovil as its main 
core, which usually stands in east-west axis and the plan may 
be square, rectangular, circular, elliptical or apsidal ground 
plan. Compared to the other temple styles in the mainland 
like Dravida, Nagara and Vesara, Kerala temple tradition 
has distinct characteristics especially in their formal 
structure. The architectural style of Kerala temples has an 
inherent simplicity which becomes very conspicuous when 
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juxtaposed to the exuberance of the Nagara, Vesara and 
Dravida temple styles. In explaining this, influence of the 
natural environment upon the temple form has to be 
recognized along with the socio-historical developments. 

The basic relationship of the particular landscape which 
contains and holds the respective architectural form is a 
major deciding factor. Between the two, an organic unity 
and balance exist, which keep on interacting with each 
other. The environmental space which envelopes the 
architecture has a major role in the articulation of 
architectural form. This interdependence or the reciprocal 
relationship between environment and architecture can be 
further noticed in the construction of superstructures in 
Kerala temples. The two monsoons a year, and the humidity 
in Kerala weather has a direct bearing on the use of sloping 
roofs and the selection of raw materials by which the 
superstructure is being constructed. 

The superstructure as a conspicuous example shows an 
accurate usage of indigenous raw materials like timber and 
tiles to go with the climatic conditions. Vast majority of 
temples have their bases built of granite, the walls made 
either of wood, bricks and stucco, or laterite; the sloping 
superstructure made of wooden planks, tiles or sheet metal 
on timber frames, are adopted to suit the high rainfall of 
the region. The roof timbers rest directly on the wall and 
coverage in gable form to meet at the top. The roofing 
material covering the timber framework is clinker built. It 
is made up of wooden planks overlapping one another, and 
covered over by clinker tiles or tiles highly heated in kilns 
with a glazy smooth surface that makes them waterproof. 
The details given above substantiate that the raw materials 
used are meant to withstand the damp weather. 

A truly indigenous centribution to the mainstream of 
Indian architectural tradition is the circular temples. The 
ponderous appeal of the sloping conical superstructure 
above the circular basement and walls is a clear testimony of 
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the local idiom. Further, the edge of the superstructure 
comes down to join in hugging the earth. The height of 
the superstructure is further softened by the circular mould 
bands which function to accent down the verticality and 
emphasize the horizontality. The symmetry of the circle does 
not hamper fine nuances and modulations of the wall below. 
The spread of the conical roof above the wide cylinder, 
formed by the circular wall gives to the structure at the same 
time, a buoyant lift and a light winged aeriality. As a matter 
of fact, conical roof is the most satisfactory logical solution 
for the enclosure built on a circular plan. In a few cases, the 
rhythm of the circular temples is further extended into 
elliptical shape. 

Most of the temples, some with original adisthana, dating 
from eighth-ninth centuries have considerably renovated 
superstructures. So they do not reveal much of their original 
forms. The difficulty in exactly verifying the principles and 
specifications laid down by the ISGP in the structures of 
Kerala temples is mainly this. The author of the ISGP might 
have taken into account the structures of the Kerala temples 
of those days in writing the book. He has also incorporated 
in his work the teachings of a long line of Saiddhantikas 
who were influential all over India during the ninth-eleventh 
centuries and later.‘ 


The major parts of a typical Kerala temple 

The parts of Kerala temples are calculated based on many 
schemes. According to one scheme the major parts are 
twenty in number. They are as follows: 


1.Devapratistha or Idol 

Devapratisthta or idol of God or Goddess is the most 
important part of a Hindu temple. Idols made of granite, 
pancaloha, or wood is usually installed inside the Garbhagrha 
or Srikovil. Idols are made according to the dhyanaslokas. 
Apart from the normal daily worship, rituals for propitiating 
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the deities, there are many Tantric rituals aiming at 
increasing the glory and power of the deities and sometimes 
for atonement for any fading of such power. 


2. Srikovil or Sanctum Sanctorum 

The part of the temple where the idol of God or Goddess 
is situated is referred to as the Srzkovil. The position of Srikovil 
in the temple is equivalent to the position of Sahasrara 
padma in a human body. 

The Srkovil may be in square, rectangular, elliptical or 
circular shape and may have one two or even three stories 
covered with copper or gold. A Srtkovil or garbhagrha having 
two walls and a corridor in between these walls is of saéntara 
style. If the Srikovil has only one wall it is of nirantara style. 
The top of the sanctum has a pointed bronze or gold 
structure called Tazhikakkudam or stupika. 


3. Sopana 

The holy steps in front of the sanctum sanctorum are 
called sopana. In many temples the sopdna has stone idols of 
guards of God called duarapalakas. Usually sopana is covered 
with gold or bronze. Sabarimala Temple has gold covered 
sopana and dvarapdlakas. Only temple priests are allowed 
to enter through these holy steps. 


4. Pradaksinavaita or Akathe balivattam 
Itis located just outside the sanctum. The Asta-Dik-palakas 
(Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, Soma and Isana), 
Sapta Matrkas (Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani and Camundi), Virabhadra, Ganapati, Sasta, 
Ananta, Durga, Subrahmanya, Kubera, Nirmalyadhari and 
Brahma. The guards of the main deity are represented here 
by stones of different shapes and are generally called 
Balikkallu. Usually these balikkallus are covered with bronze 
sheets. Pradaksinavatta of Kazhakuttom Mahadeva Temple 
and Balikkallu representing Yama of Anandavalligvaram 
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Temple, Kollam are good examples. 


5. Matrsala 

Mairsala is located in the south side of Srikovil. It is an 
extended portion of Nalambalam towards Srikovil to cover 
the Saptamatrbalikkallu. Hence the name Mairsala. Usually 
the Utsavabali ritual is performed in the Matrsala. 


6. Namaskara-mandapa 

Namaskara-mandapais located in front of the sopana facing 
the sanctum. It is used by the priests for Sastanga namaskara 
after pujas like Usha pya, Panthiradi puja and Uccha puja. 
Hence is the name Namdaskara-mandapa. It is generally square 
in shape and has a roof hung by four pillars and usually has 
a Tazhikakkudam made of gold or copper. Usually Vedajapa 
and Kalasapuja are done at the Namaskara-mandapa and so 
it is also called Kalasa-mandapa. In Siva temples it is called 
Nandi-mandapa because of the presence of Nandi and in 
Visnu temples it is called Garuda-mandapa because of the 
presence of Garuda. 


7. Nalambalam and Valiambalam 

Nalambalam is also called Chuttambalam. Their function 
is to protect the temple as they cover the temple on all sides. 
They are less broad on the surrounding three sides and are 
called Ghuttambalam. The one facing the sanctum is very 
broad and is called Valiambalam. Between the two 
Valiambalams there is a passage for devotees to enter and 
exit. 


8. Thidappally 
Thidappally is the kitchen of a temple. Thidappally is 

constructed on the left side of the Namaskara-mandapa as 

an enclosure in the south eastern corner of the Nalambalam. 

Naivedyams to be offered to the deity are prepared in the 

Thidappally. None other than the priests and Tanin of the 
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temple is allowed inside the Thidappally. 


9. Mulayara 
Mulayara is a special room of the Chuttambalam and is 


used for Mulapuja on special days like Utsavam, Sahasra- 
Kalasam and Astabandha Kalasam. 


10. Well 

A well is a must in a temple. Its position is at the north- 
east, of the Nalambalam. Its water has to be exclusively used 
for abhiseka or preparation of naivedya. 


11. Vilakkumadam 
Another distinctive feature of Kerala temples is the use 
of Vilakkumadam, or the multi-tiered brass lamps in front 
of temples. Laksadipa is a spectacular celebration of 
traditional lighting where tiers of small oil lamps lining the 
outer walls of the inner prakara are lit. It is located outside 
the Nalambalam. In between the Nalambalam and 
Vilakkumadam there may be an open area. Only Maha- 
ksetras will have seperate Vilakkumadam. In small temples 
multi-tiered brass lamps are fixed on the Nalambalam itself. 


12. Balikkalpura 

It faces the sanctum and is the extended portion of the 
Passage in between the Valiyambalams. The large, Valiya 
Balikkallu (principal bali-pitha) is located here. Size of the 
Valiya Balikkallu depends on the size and height of the 
Srikovil. The roof of the Balikkalpura may have the wooden 
sculptures of. Astadikpalakas and Devi. Valiyabalikkallu is also 
decorated with sculptures. But in temples like Kudal- 
manikyam there is no Balikkalpura for Valiya Balikkallu. 


13. Dhvaja or Kodimaram 
This tall pillar is visible from a distance. It bears on the 
top the deity’s vahana as emblem and One can identify the 
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deity of a temple by seeing it. Siva temple has Nandi, Visnu 
temple has Garuda, Durga temple has Lion, Kali temple 
has Vetala, Sasta temple has Horse, Subrahmanya temple 
has Peacock, Ganapati temple has Misika and Sarasvati 
temple has Hamsa on top of the dhvaja. Astadikpalaka idols 
are placed at the bottom of the dhvaja. Kodimaram is used 
for hoisting kodi or flag during festivals. It is located outside 
the Balikkalpura and is usually made of wood and covered 
with copper, pavcaloha, silver, bronze or gold. 


14. Anakkottil 

Anakottil facing Balikkalpura is located in front of the 
dhvaja . It is the place where elephants stand during festivals. 
It is also used for functions like marriage, chorunu, 
parayeduppu, thulabharam and bhajans. 


15. Shivelippura and Pradaksina Vazhi: 

Shivelippura or Shribalippura is not so common in Kerala 
temples. This is the place used for Kazhcha Sribali. 
Padmanabha Swami Temple of Thiruvananthapuram and 
Guruvayoor Temple have beautiful Shivelippuras. In other 
temples instead of Shivelippura there will be a Pradaksina 
Vazhi in the Thirumuttam. 


16. Uttupura 

Uttupura is the dining hall of a temple. In the past only 
Brahmins were allowed to take food from Uttupura. 
Nowadays, they are used for Annadanam and Varasadya 
meant for all. It will have a large kitchen. In some temples 
like Vaikom and Ambalappuzha the Uttupura is as sacred 
as the temple Srikovil. 


17. Kutthambalam 

The Kutthambalam or the theatre hall of the Kerala 
temple is located on the south-east corner of Nalambalam. 
This is the place where the performance of Chakyarkuthu 
and Kudiyattam art forms, are held. Kutthambalams are 
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usually in rectangular shape and has three parts. Rangapitha 
or stage raised from the rest of the floor, Nepathyam or 
green room and a Preksakagrham for viewers. 
Kutthambalams are often decorated with large number of 
wood sculptures. Thus the Kutthambalam plays a role in 
educating visitors on the rich legends of the Indian cultural 
fabric. Kutthambalams in temples like ThriSivaperoor, 
Thirunakkara, Thiruvarppu, Harippad, Kidangoor, 
Arpookkara and Irinjalakkuda are famous for their 
sculptures. In some temples like Trippunithura Sri 
Purnathrayisa temple, Kutthambalam is a part of 
Nalambalam. 


18. Gopuram 

Major temples will have four Gopirams in east, west, south 
and north. Sri Padmanabha Svami Temple of 
Thiruvananthapuram is the only temple in Kerala having a 
huge Gopuram with stone works. The four Gopirams of 
Aranmula Parthasarathy Temple and Thrissur Sri 
Vadakkumnatha Temple are examples of typical Kerala style. 
The four Gopurams are connected to the outer compound 
wall of the temple. There is the typical Kerala style of 
architecture of temple towers and it varies from single to 
multistoried. 


19. Mathil or Outer walls 
These are the outermost protective coverings of the 


temple. Major temples are well protected with huge 
compound walls. 


20. Thirthakkulam 


Nearly every temple has a sacred pond or Thirthakkulam 
and kulappura outside the temple wall if there is no river 
nearby. Normally, the temple pond is located on the north- 
east corner of the temple. The water of the temple pond is 
used for washing one’s hands and feet before going into 
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the temple, bathing and sometimes for the Arattu 
ceremonies. 

A temple having all these elements is called a Mahaksetra 
(great temple) or Perumthrkkovil. There are a number of 
Mahaksetras in Kerala. 


Panica-prakara scheme 

The details given above are sometimes reduced to a Pavica- 
Prakdra scheme. As the term indicates, the five enclosures 
around the sanctum are as follows: 


1. Akatthe-Balivattam—The innermost enclosure, 
which includes the Srikovil, Antar-mandala, Bali-Kallu 
and Namaskdara-mandapa. 

2. Nalambalam/Chuttambalam—Around the sanctum 
consists of Valiambalam, Thitappalli and Mulayara. 

3. Madhyahara/Vilakkumatam—The ‘Galaxy of 
Lamps‘. 

4. Puratthe-Balivattam/Sivelippura, Outer enclosure 
and cirumabulatory pathway consisting of Agra- 
mandapa, Valiya-balikkallu, Bali-pitha, Ksetra-pala, 
Dhvaja-stambha, Kovil of minor deities and 
Kuthambalam. 

5. Maryada/Puram Mathil—The outer boundary wall 
with Gopura, Uttu-pura and Puram-mathil. 


The Kerala temple walls are made of coursed laterite 
stone masonry plastered in mud and lime. Murals are seen 
on several of these temple walls. 

The Kerala temple is an amalgam of stonework, wood 
work, stucco work and painting, harmoniously blended into 
a structure. The wood work here is of great importance, 
and it gives the essential character to the Kerala temple. 
The inner skeletal framework of the temple is of wood, and 
the base and the structure above are of granite and laterite 
respectively. The roof projects out at several levels, in order 
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to protect the inner skeletal framework. This is in view of 
the protection from the vigorous monsoons prevalent in the 
region. 7 i 

The Dravida type of temple construction described in 
the ISGP fits in Kerala temples. Of course there have been 
several improvements made by the architects. Actually theory 
and practice are inseparable. Theory is improved by practice. 
This applies to temple architecture also. 

There is an argument that the temple culture of Kerala 
is based on Vedic moorings, in contrast to the Agamic 
traditions of Tamil Nadu. It is a fact that Kerala temples of 
the present day exhibits presence of Vedic influence. But 
this would not have been the case ever since the origin of 
temple culture. In fact the Vedic and temple traditions are 
entirely different. The former is that of sacrifices whereas 
the latter has nothing to do with sacrifices. It was only much 
later that the Vedic Brahmins crept into the temple 
tradition. 

The ISGP represents a period when Brahmanism had 
already occupied key positions in the temple tradition. It 
may be noted in this connection that the ISGP deals with 
the details of temple construction in strict accordance with 
Caturvarnya. 

The structure of Kerala temples represents vimanas and 
prasadas. Vimanas imply different specifications with regard 
to each and every measurement of the building. Prasada 
mainly implies the pleasure obtained by residing in the 
building. Prasadas generally denote Nagara type and Vimanas 
Dravida type of temples. Vimanas are of two. kinds namely 

Jativimanas and Jatitaravimanas. Jativimanas are meant for 
the Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaigyas and Sidras. Twelve types 
of Vimanas are designed for Brahmins, twenty-four for 
Ksatriyas, eight for Vaisyas and eight again for Sadras. The 
ISGP deals with all these details. Thus a total of fifty-two 
structures have been enumerated in the ISGP. 

The ISGP mentions about Mukhya type of Vimanas also. 
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All the three kinds namely Jati, Jatttara and Mukhya are 
designed in the same pattern as that of Nagara, Dravida 
and Vesara. The structures which come under the category 
of Mukhya are designed as the abodes of the trinity namely 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 

Descriptions of, different parts of temple from the 
basement to the sanctum sanctorum, pedestal of idol, pillars, 
Prastara, Duara, Gopira, Sikhara, Storeys, Sopanas, structures 
like Nalinakam, Svasthikam, Chaturmukham, sanctum 
sanctorum, drains, mandapas, walls, rites and rituals etc. 
available in the ISGP concur with the structure of Kerala 
temples. Based on this, it can be ascertained that 
Isanasivaguru was a native of Kerala. 
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DRAVIDIAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE: SRI 
PADMANABHA SWAMY TEMPLE- A CASE STUDY 


VysakH. A.S. 


The fame and glory of the ancient city of Thiruva- 
nanthapuram, the capital of the state of Kerala attributes to 
the majestic Sri Padmanabha Swamy Temple centuries 
before and even to the present. Encompassed by numerous 
tales and legends, the antiquity of its origin is still shrouded 
in mystery. The Padmanabha Swamy reigns as the tutelary 
deity of the Travancore royal family and forms the heart 
beat of the people of Thiruvananthapuram.Two distinct 
aspects were associated with this temple. From the time it is 
known, it enjoyed the stature of a Mahaksetram(Great 
temple) and it was all along interconnected with royalty. 
The temple is identified as one among the 108 Tirupatties or 
great temples of Visnu, one among the seven Muktisthalas 
or spiritual seats of salvation and as one among the six 
Narayanasthalas or centres of Vaishnavite divinity in India. 
The earliest known records of this temple appear in the 
Epics and Puranas and the first reference to its sanctity is 
seen in the Syanandoora-Purana-Samuchayam of ap 1168, 
followed by literary and epigraphical sources. 

The concept of ‘Sri Padmanabha’ is one among the twenty- 
four visualizations of Sri Mahavisnu. Here the great Perumal 
(lord) is worshipped as the ever blissful one who is the very 
embodiment of peace as also the one reclining on the mighty 
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Ananta (serpent) in conscious slumber. Since the Padma or 
Lotus spirals up from his nabhi or navel, he bears the name 
‘Padmanabha’. ’ 
The temple owes its present magnanimity to the devotion 
of numerous ruling families that had ruled the Malayala 
Nadu (Kerala) in the bygone era. Despite the changes in 
the names of the ruling houses,the Padmanabha Swamy 
Temple had received continued emotional allegiance and 
royal patronage. To quote Gouri Lekshmi Bayi in Sri 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple, “As the dynastic deity as well 
as personal deity of the royal lines who held sovereignty over 
this land, the temple and the throne were interlinked by 
bonds which stood the test of time.The Temple coloured 
all activities of the State and their interests overlapped and 
became one.” 
The deity became the temporal as well as the spiritual 
Head, the monarch of the State of Travancore with the 
famed ‘Trippadi Daanam’ the deed and dedication of the 
whole territory by the Maharaja Anizham Tirunal Marthanda 
Varma, the founder of modern Travancore on January 20, 
1750. All honours thus reserved for the sovereign were 
transferred to Sri Padmanabha Swamy and the kings of 
Travancore thenceforth ruled only as the servants of the 
Lord. Surprisingly even the British Government recognized 
the deity as the real ruler. And it is therefore unique in the 
world history of religion that a deity be recognized as the 
constitutional head of the state and government even by 
the foreign powers whose overlordship existed at that time. 
History stands as an exception here, that no invader had 
ever dared to gaze at this abode of the Lord of wealth and 
remained free from any Tavages of plundering wars or 
external invasions, thus adding to its supreme power and 
treasure since its inception. Apart from its unending historical 
connections and royal patronages, the temple is a treasure 
house of art and architecture as well. Too much space will 
be required if a detailed description of its architectural and 
artistic treasures is embarked upon, consequently only a brief 
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introduction to this structural extravaganza is envisaged 
here. The temple received its present form after the major 
renovation carried out under Marthanda Varma. 

Architecturally the Dravidian style is predominant as 
such,but the overall structural pattern locates an 
intermingling of Kerala-Tamil(Dravidian) styles of vastu and 
patterns are evident. Though this is the case, the Nayik 
influence with distinct local flavour could also be traced. To 
the whole, Sri Padmanabha Swamy Temple is an 
amalgamation of the Dravidian, Chola, Pandya and the 
Kerala styles of architecture which complement and not 
contradict each other.The treatises used for the construction 
of the temple include the Silparatna, Syanandoora-purana- 
Samuchayam, IsanSivagurudevapaddhati, etc. along with 
incorporations from Dravidian and other indigenous texts. 
As this remains the fact, this article concentrates on the 
Dravidian aspects of the temple along with the various 
amalgamations. 

It is the Rajagopuram (tower) abounding with figures and 
decorations that characterises the Padmanabha Swamy 
Temple. The Tamil style was a deliberate incorporation, and 
was unavoidable as the southern regions of Tamil Nadu were 
often under the rule of Travancore.The close cultural affinity 
was thus recognized and cemented it with the emotional 
fusion of the two major linguistic groups,—the Malayalees 
and the Tamils. 

The present form and structures we see today in the 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple took shape during the reign 
of Anizham Tirunal Marthanda Varma(1729-58), the 
architect of modern Travancore, who renovated the 
temple.The king took pains to keep the ancient character 
and the originality of the same, thereby preserving it as an 
everlasting monument of his undettered devotion to the 
deity. Earlier in ap 1686, during the reign of King Iravi 
Varma, a great fire engulfed most of the temple complex 
which was originally made of wood. And hence during its 
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renovation a great deed of conservation was shown by 
Marthanda Varma by deciding the extensive use of 
granite.The responsibility of the work was entrusted to Visnu 
Thratan Namboodiri of Thycaud Illom and Anantha 
Padmanabhan Asari being the chief mason, while the 
Maharaja took upon himself the task of supervision at every 
stage. 

Hereafter, it would be pleasing to enter into the 
architectural wonder of the temple covering upon a 
circumambulation in the vast canvas of vision. 


Poetry in Stone—Architecture and Structure 

The Padmanabha Swamy Temple rests at a moderate 
elevation on about seven acres of land enclosed within high 
granite walls on its four sides overlooking the Agasthya 
mountains on the east. The granite boundary walls contain 
isolated engravings here and there including the ones of 
Markandeya, Sasta, floral and animal design, etc., thereby 
turning itself into a huge canvas. On either side of the path 
leading to the temple, is seen the famed sacred pond 
‘Padmatirtham’ on the right and a row of the palatial 
buildings uniquely in Kerala style on the left. 

A flight of thirteen steps (it is believed that originally they 
were eighteen and five of them got buried in the sand) 
lead to the main entrance of the temple. The steps lead to 
the portico, the roof of which being supported by two 
elegantly carved mighty figure of Vyali (dragon)on either 
side depicting an essential feature of Kerala architecture. 
One enters into the lofty and spacious hall called the 
‘Natakasala Mukhappu’. It is the area embarked for 
conducting drama, dance, musical recitals, scholarly 
discourses, etc., the holding of such temple arts being an 
exquisite feature in Kerala temples. The hall being 120 feet 

Jong and 48 feet wide with two raised platforms on either 
side for the spectators. A specially constructed carved wooden 
room on the left raised platform is reserved for the royal 
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ladies to watch the performances. Moderately carved four 
rows of ten fluted pillars in the hall supports the roof. 

The self imposing, ‘Gopiram’ has its own uniqueness, 
standing separate from any other temple in Kerala. The 
structure, dimension and symbolism that it emanates is 
unparalled. As delineated earlier the ‘Goptram’ was 
constructed as an unifying aspect of the two related 
cultures—the Tamil and Malayalee. Hence this very structure 
could be seen only in the two temples under the erstwhile 
Travancore, they being the Suchindram Temple in Tamil 
Nadu and one at the Padmanabha Swamy Temple. The 
foundation stone for the imposing Gopiuram was laid in the 
time of King Aditya Varma in ap 1565 and goes about forty 
feet deep. The first five stories of the present Gopiiram was 
constructed at the time of Martanda Varma during its major 
renovation in 1929 and the last two by Maharaja Karthika 
Tirunal Rama Varma. The Gopiam is made up of brick, lime 
and mortar on granite base rising to about one hundred 
feet with steps leading right upto the floor. Seven globe like 
structures called the ‘Thazhikakkudams’ are placed on the 
boat shaped ornamentation right on the top of the Gopuram. 
The boat shaped structure peculiar with its structure, stands 
unique and is an uncommon feature in Gopurams. This 
ornamentation is symbolical, depicting Vanchi Nadu which 
is another appellation for this state, the Vanchi or boat itself 
being displayed. The association with Kola Swaroopam and 
another indicative of prosperity are implied with this typical 
structure. Each floor carries a window—like opening (niche) 
in the centre guarded by two Dvarapalakas. The Gopuram 
itself is incorporated with more than two hundred odd 
figures and figurines each different from the other. The 
first floor contains numerous carvings of deities including 
the depiction of Ananta-sayanam. A panoramic and 
enchanting view of the city spreads like a feast before the 
eyes from the top floor of the Gopiiram, also visible is the 
distant view of the Agastya ranges in the east and the lined 
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depiction of the Arabian sea in the west. 

On ascending the Gopuram, protruding columns have 
been worked out in the central area indicative of the later 
Chola style constructions.The base of the same displays 
themes from Hindu Puranas including the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana presented with a wealth of expert craftsmanship 
and creativity. Two huge Dvarapalakas depicted in great detail 
are seen on the platform on either side of the floor level of 
Gopuram. A pair of single stone, one vertical and the other 
horizontal make up the main door frame, with four elephant 
heads with raised trunks pretend to support the weight of 
the Gopuram on their backs.The entrance corridor too has 
depictions of artistic reliefs and exclusively depicted works 
from the Puranas. 

A small corridor connects the Seevelippura (path for 
circumambulation) with six pillars. On these pillars are 
carved the figure of the chief sthapati or mason Anantha 
Padmanabhan Moothasari and his family as well as the 
replicas of the tools used, right in front of the Dhvajastambha 
(flagstaff) and entrance to the sanctum sanctorum. The 
Seevelippura being one of the masterpieces in this temple is 
of impressive dimensions completed in an unbelievably short 
duration of six months due to the ceaseless effort of ten 
thousand artisans, four thousand chief masons along with a 
hundred elephants. It is a rectangular corridor fully open at 
the sides and covered on top with huge granite slabs running 
all along the four directions. 

Three hundred and sixty-five (two other versions too exist) 
majestic pillars and one fourth in memory of the master 
craftsman support the entire structure. Each pillar has a 
Dipalaksmi (female figure Carrying a lamp in her cupped 
hands) facing the Seevelippura. The other three sides are 
engraved with figures of Gods, men, animals, floral designs, 

etc., surprisingly the ornamentation of no two pillars are 
identical, each is entirely different from the other. On the 
ceiling of the Scevelippura are often chiseled the fish, mainly 
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the Makara Matsyam, auspicious one in the Vaishnavite faith, 
the sacred counch (Sankha), wheel (Cakra), and so on. The 
massive structure running the entire outer area of the shrine 
is a continuous corridor primarily used for the Sribali 
(ceremonial circumambulation of the deities) procession. 
It could accommodate two thousand people at a time and 
collective prayers and mass food distribution etc. were 
conducted along the corridor. 

On proceeding southwards from the spot of the flagstaff, 
immediately on the western inner area rests the famed 
Kulagekhara Mandapa moving along the eastern corridor 
on the left, touching the boundary wall is a covered pillared 
structure, an area earmarked for the officials and families 
to watch the processions. Further on is a comparatively 
narrow corridor to the left, going eastwards with pillars 
representing the DaSavataras, at the end of this is a private 
entrance used by the Maharaja and members of the royal 
family and is known as ‘Chempakathumoodu Nata’. 

Each of the four corners of the temple has a Mandapa 
popularly known as the Unjal Mandapam, with an elevated 
platform carved with figurines. These are used for special 
events and also act as platforms for presenting temple arts, 
discourses and discussions. The first Unjal Mandapam is 
situated in the south-eastern corner. Near it touching the 
southern wall are situated to tiled buildings, one containing 
the personal puja deities of the then Maharaja Sri Chithira 
Tirunal enclosed in an wooden temple replica. The other 
part is the Homappura to conduct the Mahaganapati homa. 
Adjacent to this are two granite pillars for the Tulabharam 
or weighing a person against the commodity specified to 
the deity, the expensive Tulapurusa Danam were in the kings 
were weighed against gold coins, that was an inevitable ritual 
to be performed before assuming the title of ‘Kulashekara 
Perumal’. : 

The Bhadradeepappura or Deepayaga Mandapam 1s 
situated on the western side of these pillars and is enclosed 
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within another wall. The ancient structure is fashioned in 
Kerala architectural style that houses a Salagrama of great 
potency. The temple well comes next, on the opposite side 
of which is the big kitchen or Valiya Madapalli for large scale 
cooking and houses the offices of the Chief Officer/ 
Srikaryakkar and Deputy Officer, responsible for the daily 
administration of the temple. 

On the central right of the corridor is situated the 
centuries old Sri Dharma Sastha Shrine at the Kanni Moola 
(south-west corner). The shrine being circular in shape 
tapers towards the top carrying numerous celestial figures 
and figurines sculptured beautifully. The outer wall is 
covered with wooden frames carrying lamp holders. Interior 
walls of the shrine possess traces of once elegant murals. 

Taking the western path after the second Unjal Mandapam 
on the central portion of the corridor facing the western 
entrance is a sacred place in itself.(It is here the second 
Diparadhana is conducted during the famed Alpasi and 
Painkunni festivals of the temple are conducted and the 
vahana (vehicle) of Sri Krsna joins the procession at this 
juncture. Apart from this it is believed that the Syamantaka 
gem of the Sri Krsna fame is buried here. The western 
entrance is double-storied unlike the north and the south, 
and houses the Granthappura or the record room of the 
numerous manuscripts/churunas(or palm leaf scrolls, the 
temple contains about three lakh manuscripts, the largest 
collection in Asia) related to the day today practices and 
administration of the temple. 

Passing on to the corner of the western corridor where it 
meets the northern is located another small entrance, 
specially used for the royal ladies to enter and has a room 
inside with a wooden fretwork frontage reserved for them 
to watch the processions and rituals. The entrance is named 
Sripadam Nata. 

Moving ahead along the northern corridor, passing on 
the right is the Tiru Ampati Sri Krsna Temple. The Sri Krsna 

shrine is the oldest structure in the temple complex and 
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possesses an unique position of its own. The complex has its 
own Dhvajastambha and Belikkal (sacrificial stone) marking 
its extraordinary position. The magnificient carved wooden 
Namaskara-mandapam or front covered platform, is self 
imposing with its entrancing work and catch hold of any 
vision. 

On the either sides of entrance to the Sri Krsna Temple 
are two Dvdrapalakas. Entering the temple directly in the 
front is the stone idol of Sri Krsna portrayed as Parthasarathi. 
A sopanam leading down on the centre of which is located a 
small Belikkal. The exterior walls of the inner shrine are 
adorned with rich collections of murals at the zenith of its 
beauty, depicting the instances from Krsna’s life. The either 
portions of the sanctum sanctorum is a large space, once 
believed to have housed a cow-shed/Gosala. The shrine 
therefore also known as the Gosala Sri Krsna Temple (the 
Krsna of the cow shed). The walls also possess ancient 
inscriptions related to the temple. 

On the northern side of this corridor range a long line of 
buildings serving different purposes. Just right of this is the 
two-roomed small shrine dedicated to Ksetrapala and 
Ganapati nearby. The shrine also possesses murals and 
carving on its roof. Moving ahead of this to the left, the lofty 
kitchen and halls utilized for the purpose of massive free 
food distribution are located. At the north-eastern corner a 
covered veranda leads to the shrine of Agrasala Ganapati. 
The first portion of the structure contains a massive wooden 
box-like room or Ara, in which paddy were stored for temple 
purposes. In the interior of the second portion is located a 
not so old consecration of Ganapati. Outside of this shrine is 
located a granite well from which water was taken for temple 
purposes. 

Adjacent to it is located the fourth Unjal Mandapam. At 
the centre of the eastern corridor we reach the initial 
position where the journey around the temple commenced. 
On the right is located the Dhvajastambha, the hall of 
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sculptures,the Belikkal area and the main entrance to the 
inner temple complex or the nalambalam. 

Moving ahead of the Golden flagstaff is located the area 
called the ‘hall of sculptures’ at the centre of which, the 
Valia Belikkal is located. This is a double hall abounded with 
pillars offering endless fascination. By and large the 
sculptures follow the patterns laid down in the Silparatnam, 
Syananditra-Purana-samuchayam, Isanasivagurudevapaddhati 
being the authoritative works. The centre of this hall is 
consecrated the main Belikkal in granite and gold plated. 
On the ceiling of it is pictured an aesthetically carved lotus 
from which is suspended a chain made of stone, probably a 
bell was hung earlier. The pillars around these marvelous 
pieces on which adorns numerous life throbbing sculptures 
of deities. Sculptures of Daksa, Sri Rama, Laksmana, Sita, 
dancing Siva, Bhiksatana Siva, Rati and Kamadeva, Urdhva 
Tandavam, Gajendra Moksam, Dvarapalakas, etc. The two 
pillars having life size Statues of Hanuman and Astanga 
Garuda are remarkably wondrous. Between the ceiling of 
these two pillars is carved a complete Meru Cakram, with the 
figure of goddess Laksmi on either side of it. The huge main 
entrance door finely carved in wood, executed in 
Vijayanagara style lead to the interior area leading to the 
main shrine called the Nalambalam. Through this doorway 
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‘The Abhisravana Mandapa is approached by three steps 
each on its front and either sides. The Mandapa possesses 
twelve pillars. Five of them exhibit exceptionally sculptured 
figures of the five Pandava brothers. The Mandapa is two 
storied or dvitala. While the three sides are open, the 
western side is partitioned off by wooden screens, yet one 
could get a glimpse of the inner shrine through the small 
window/door at its centre. Recanting a little, on the left of 
the Abhisravana Mandapa is situated the smaller kitchen 
where the naivedyas (food offerings) for the deities are 
prepared. And it is here that the inner southern gate is 
located. 

Just right of this is situated the shrine of the second main 
deity, Sri Narasiinha Swamy. The sopanam (flight of Steps) 
leads to the two-roomed shrine of this fierceful deity 
possessing extraordinary powers. The consecration of 
Narasimha Swamy is of Ugra-miurti, and is made of pancaloha. 
The exterior of the shrine is filled with mural paintings. 

Adjacent to the Narasimha Swamy shrine on its left another 
enclosure stands with three doors, two massive doors facing 
the south and the north including the small double door 
facing the Mandapa. This is the Cheruchuttu which is the 
immediate surrounding area of the sanctum sanctorum. 
Entering the inner area, on its middle is the famed platform 
of one single granite called the Ottakkal Mandapa or the 
Eksila Mandapa, built during the time of Marthanda Varma 
in aD 1731. The Mandapa is of a single massive granite 
quarried from Tirumala in the outskirts of the city and 
carried all the way through with the effort of numerous 
workers. It measures about 18x18 feet and 12 ‘feet thick. 
Fourteen finely carved pillars covered in gold adorn the 
Mandapa. The ceiling of which is elegant with imposing 
carvings of Astadikpalakas in nine panels, with Brahma at 
the centre. 

This is another unique feature of this temple that, 
compared to other Kerala type temples the sopana or the 
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flight of steps from the small front platform immediately 
outside the sanctum is absent and is replaced with the 
Ottakkal Mandapa as a continuation to the sanctum. 

Three sets of doors open to it from the sanctum. Two 
Dvarapalakas of massive size are carved guarding either sides 
of the middle doors. The three doors are finely carved, 
plated with brass, copper and zinc alloy, and decorated with 
figurines of the Varaha, Krsna, Hanuman, etc. on the first, 
Ganapati, Siva, Visnu, Laksmi, Garuda on the second and 
Anantasayi, Ganapati, Kaliyamardana, Siva-Parvati, etc. along 
with floral designs on the third door. 

Beyond these doors are the Garbhagrha or Srikovil. This 
rectangular sanctum sanctorum measures twenty-four feet 
long, eighteen feet wide and forty feet high. Consisting of 
two portions, of which the first is a long corridor type area 
and the second slightly elevated being the chamber where 
the main deity, Sri Padmanabha Swamy is consecrated. The 
idol of the Lord in itself an iconographical marvel, is made 
up of a peculiar composition known as the Katu-Sarkara- 
yogam with 12008 sacred Salagramas (sacred stone of great 
potency) brought from the Gandaki river in Nepal. The Mula 
vigraha is eighteen feet long. The Lord is represented as in 

Yoganidra with eyes partially shut reclining on the serpent 
Ananta. Brahma seated on the lotus arising from the navel 
(nabhi) of the Lord. The raised left hand holds the lotus 
and below the right hand is a Sivalinga. The two sages 
Markandeya and Bhrgu as well as the consorts of the Lord, 
Laksmi and Bhimi devis in sitting posture including other 
Sages are seen in the Garbhagrha. The Abhiseka idol in gold 
and the Seeveli idol in silver used for outer processions are 
also placed inside the sanctum. 
—— eee a Sopstoucs or dvitala structure with 
ae mac or and exterior walls. The roof 

a poe of Dravidian style is tiled with copper sheets and 
ree gold stupikas upon it. On the second level of the 
double storied construction of the sanctum in the mid 
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portion of each side, on blocks of wood stand four figures of 
the Kostha Devatas of the four directions. They include Visnu 
(East), Brahma (North), Narasimha (West) and Daksina- 
mirti/Siva (South). The first two represent the Sattva guna, 
and the last two are indicative of the Rajo and Tamo gunas. 
Apart from these numerous other celestials and episodes 
from the epics and the Puranas are abundantly worked. 

Alighting from the single stone platform, on the left is 
situated the shrine of Visvaksena (Lord Visnu himself). It is 
another salient feature of this particular temple that, 
compared to any other temples in Kerala, the peculiar 
position reserved for Mahaganapati is replaced and is 
attributed to Visavaksena. This is a typical feature among 
the unusual structural or procedural changes practiced, in 
contrast to other temples in Kerala. 

Retracting back, the northern area is reached, wherein 
on the right (eastern side of Cheruchuttu) is located the Rama 
Swamy shrine. The northern gate/door is also known as 
Svargavathil or the gate to Heaven, having its own ritualistic 
importance. 

As one emerges out of the Cheruchuttu through the 
southern entrance near the Narasimha Swamy shrine, to the 
left of the western inner corridor is the area called the 
‘Mahabharatakonu’ having its own peculiarity. The largest 
temple mural in Kerala of the Anantasayi Visnu adorn the 
walls of this area. Moving forward on the southern side of 
the inner corridor, approached by few steps is the shrine 
dedicated to Veda Vyasa and Aévatthaman. Soon after this 
area on the right is seen a gold-plated window like repre- 
sentation on the exterior of the sanctum wall on the south, 
where the sacred feet point of the Lord is located. 
Proceeding further near to the Svargavathil Natavar area, a 
small square platform on right called the Kariva Mandapa or 
Thiruvolakka Mandapa is located. Immediately beyond this 
is the Alankara Mandapa on left having finely carved motifs 
filling eight round pillars and twelve square pillars depicting 
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the ten incarnations of Lord Visnu. Adding to one’s curiosity, 
sixty-four arts of ancient India have also been illustrated on 
the bigger pillars.On its ceiling are depicted the 
Astadikpalakas starting with Lord Siva in the north-eastern 
corner. 

Moving along this, on the right is the Abhisravana Mandapa 
and thus is reached the eastern corridor of the Nalambalam, 
from where the circumambulation of the inner area was set 
off. All around the exterior portion of the Nalambalam, 
wooden frames fixed on planks comprising of lamp holders 
are erected called the Dipasala or Vilkkumadom, where once 
the entire lamps are lit provides a cosmic trance to the 
devotees. This structure is an attribute of Kerala temple 
architecture. 

The structural marvel would not be complete without the 
details of the Kulasekara Mandapa. 

The Kulasekara Mandapa is an extraordinary creation,the 
one being like a poetry in stone. It expresses the zenith of 
creativity. The Mandapa was constructed at the order of 
Maharaja Karthika Tirunal Rama Varma and completed in 

1958 to perform the elaborate ritual of ‘Hiranyagarbha’ for 
the Maharaja who would gain the prestigious title of 
‘Kulasekara Perumal’. The style of figures are predominantly 
Tamil, yet typical Keralile features are also incorporated. 
This rectangular structure is enclosed within a framework 
of wooden railings .The outer boundary of which is thirty- 
six finely chiseled Dipalaksmi figures. The main platform is 
slightly elevated from the outer one and is separated by a 
small corridor between them.The bottom of the platform 
appears like an upturned lotus and is highly carved. 
Depicted on the granite ceiling are episodes from the 
Ramayana. The main platform contains twenty eight pillars, 
embellished with vast variety of figures. Out of these twenty- 
eight, four ornamented pillars on the four corners of the 
Mandapa are unique and are the musical pillars. Each group 
possesses nine pillars producing as many musical resonances 
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and sounds of percussion instruments. This is one among 
the eleven such temples in India possessing such creative 
excellence. 

Each pillar has a central figure of a deity and surrounded 
by numerous other deities and celestial beings along with 
elaborate designs. To delineate each one here demands 
more space and is perilous; henceforth some of the 
depictions are mentioned. The sculptures decorating the 
pillars includes that of Siva-Sakti Paficaksari, Dhyana Maha- 
Visnu, Svayamvara Siva with Visnu, Brahma and Hanunian, 
Mahagayatri, Mahalaksmi Gopala, Ananthagayimirti-Visnu 
seated on Ananta frankled by Grauda and Hanuman, 
Svayamvara Rukmini, Venugopala, Visnu, Lord anointing 
himself with Amrtabhiseka (nectar), Vira Rama, Caturbahu 
Ganapati, Brahmanda-tandavamirti, Svayamvara Sri Krsna, 
Sri Rama Pattabhiseka, Gajendramoksa, Svayamvara 
Padmavti, Bhadrakali, Sri Sankaranara ayana, etc. These 
elegant pieces are themselves works of art with their 
seductive stance and exquisite features. This Mandapa is a 
source of eternal delight radiating life, providing divine 
ananda (bliss) to the devotees and the lovers of art.The 
magnificence of this unique structure itself is an 
unparalleled attribute to the Sri Padmanabha Swamy 
Temple. 

This marks the complete pradaksina (circumambu- 
lation) of the mighty temple,peeping into the architectural 
marvel and divine manifestation.The architectural splendor 
here is symbolic with the attribute of Lord Visnu as 
‘Alankarapriya or one fond of ornamentation and hence 
the abode of the one ‘Supreme’ is expressive with artistic 
excellence and craftsmanship, in addition to its several salient 
features that Sri Padmanabha Swamy Temple alone 
PoOssesses. k 

The potential and divinity of the Sri Padmanabha Swamy 
Temple is renowned world over since its inception. With 
the recent revelations of the invaluable treasure, the temple 
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has gained world-wide fame. Though the value of these 
ancient riches are yet to be determined, the glory of the 
temple has crossed borders and captured lasting position in 
the minds of the people around the world. Substantially, 
the temple presents a unique architectural grandeur 
establishing itself in the pedestal of the South Indian Temple 
Architecture. It is therefore stressed, the essentiality of 
assimilating and appreciating this paramount creative aspect 
of temple architecture that has surpassed the vigorous tests 
of time, radiating perpetual celestial bliss. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE TECHNIQUES OF 
VASTU LAKSANA IN THE MODERN HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION: AN ANALYSIS 


GopAKUMAR A. 


Constructing a house is the dream of every person. Usually 
people construct houses according to their needs and 
subject to their financial capacity. But many people are not 
bothered about the importance of land and environment 
in construction of a dwelling house. It is true that due to 
the rapid urbanisation and modernisation it seems difficult 
to consider all the environmental and land factors. The non- 
availability of authoritative books which explains the selection 
of environment and land for constructing a house is also 
another big problem. 

This paper is prepared in accordance with the book the 
‘Vastulaksanam’ written by Shri Ramanunni Shastri, which 
is preserved in the Manuscripts Library, University of Kerala. 
This paper describes the importance of modern archi- 
tecture. This paper also attempts to answer how to construct 
‘houses which can overcome any type of climate change and 
“other hazards. This book describes suitable and unsuitable 

land for living. It also includes selection of land on the basis 
of Caturvarnya. Other than these it inculcates land division 
and path division. It gives detailed description on installation 
of idols of gods, utilisation of each rooms, and the methods 
of establishment of Thazhikakkudam and construction of 
ceiling and wooden frames for door. 

This book describes first the nature of land which is 
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suitable for house construction. The land which is low in 
east side and high in western side should be selected. This 
land should be filled with human beings and cows. The land 
should be suitable for all types of trees. The land should 
have brook and river which flows on the right side of the 
house. In such a place river should carry water even in 
summer season. Here climatic condition should be stable 
even in winter and monsoon seasons. Such a land is suitable 
for construction of houses. 

This book describes the land which is not suitable for 
house construction. The land having corners two, three, 
five, six as well as having corners like crescent shaped is not 
suitable for house construction. The land having ashes, 
skelton, hair, graveyard, snake, worms, rat, pig, fox, bad 
odour, etc. is also not suitable. 

In Caturvarnya society has been divided into four, such as 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras. According to this 
division the land for house construction has also been fixed. 
The land having a square shape, white-coloured, ghee 
smelled, tasty was allotted to the Brahmins. The land having 
one eighth length, red colour, blood smelled, bitter tasted 
was allotted to Ksatriyas. The land having one-sixth length, 
with bushes, yellow coloured, food smelled was allotted to 
the Vaisyas. The land having one-fourth in length, black 
coloured, liquor smelled was allotted to the Sidras. 

For identifying the suitable land in accordance with the 

caturvamnya system, first Step was to dig a pit on the land. A 
lamp is lighted with a prayer to Brahma. Then the direction 
of the flame will be identified. If it is in the eastern direction, 
it should be allotted to the Brahmins, if it is west, it is to the 
Vaisyas, if it was north, it is to Stdra, if it is to south, it is to 
Ksatriyas. 
_ When the land is selected, it is divided into four parts. 1. 
Isana kona (north-east), 2. Agni kona (south-east), 3. Nirrti 
kona (south-west), 4. Vayu kona (north-west). Among these, 
Isana kona is prescribed for the house construction. 
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Then this book describes the methods of dividing land 
into nine vethis to find out which are suitable for human life 
and which are not. The path which is suitable for living are 
called as Deva vithi, Vaisravana vithi, Varuna vithi, 
Vighnesvara vithi, and Brahma vithi. In all these paths, all 
castes such as Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra can build 
houses. Four vithis are not suitable for house construction, 
such as 1. Yama vithi, 2. Agni vithi, 3. Naga vithi, 4. Paisaca 
vithi. 

The land which has a high western side and a low eastern 
side and a water flow towards eastern side is called as Govtthi. 
This is also suitable for house construction. A land having a 
high Vayu kona and a low Agni kona with water flow towards 
that kon is called a Agni v2thi. A land having a high northern 
side and a low southern side with water flowing toward 
south is called as Yama vithi. 

In this land the idols of gods will be installed in each 
corners. In easten side Jayanta, Indra, Aditya, Satyaka, 
Antariksaka and Dréa will be installed. In southern side, the 
idols of Vidadhar, Mrga, Dvaraka will be installed. Moreover 
in the south, Varuna, Vayudeva and Vivasvan In south west 
side Mitra will be installed. In the northern side 
maheedharan, in the [gana kona (north-east) Apa and 
Apavalsa, in Agni kona, Saviyhav and Savitra and other konas 
Indra and Indrajaya, in Vayu kona Rudra and Rudrajaya will 
be installed. Inside at the right central part Brabma also 
will be installed. 

Along with all these topics, the book describes the needs 
and uses of each room. The room at the eastern side is used 
for fire ceremony, god ceremony, sacrifice ceremony. The 
rooms in the northern side are used for the women and 
children and the Brahmin women lived in the eastern room. 
The room at the south side are used for the guests. Dharma 
Goddesses’ ceremony is conducted in this room itself. The 
western room is used for collecting and keeping wealth and 
treasure. The excess rooms are used for the study and 
sleeping. Rooms in the Nirrti kona (south-west) are used 
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for preparing food and its consumptions. 

A pond has to be built up in the Indrapatha (eastern side) 
or Varunapatha (western side). The kitchen should be built 
in Agnipatha (south-east). The Oottupura (dining hall) 
should be built in front of the kitchen. The well has to be 
built near the dining hall and kitchen. Besides this the store 
room should be built near the kitchen and dining hall. The 
paddy should be stored in the Nirrti kona (south-west). The 
cow shed should be built up in the Varunapatha (west). 

Mandapasala, for the sitting of king and Brahmanas, 
should be built in central portion and this place can also be 
used for ceremonies and worship and for receiving guests. 
The next step describes how to find out strong and pure 
land. If a path is there in between both lands no faults will 
come to others. The next step describe the installation of 
Thazhika kudam in the house. It is installed in the ceiling 
being constructed by polished kazhukkol. Thazhika kudam 
is covered by a round of iron strip. It must have a panca 
kumbhadi. Its end must be like lotus buds. Its upper portion 
must be built by strong metals like copper, silver etc. having 
the resistance power against rain, sunlight, wind and fog. 

The next portion describes the construction of ceiling 
and how to make strong pillars etc. This paper is an attempt 
to explain the knowledge of indigenous Indian architecture 
and its usage in modern house construction. 
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JEWISH ARCHITECTURE: THE CONCEPT OF 
HEBRAIC SHRINES THROUGH THE AGES 


Jenusua. K.S. 


Every religion has associated with it a shrine of some sort or 
the other. The nature of the shrine varies according to the 
religion it is associated with, as also its symbolism is perceived 
differently in each religion. As far as Judaic shrines are 
concerned, they are the ones belonging to a most ancient 
tradition that is still to be observed. At present, the Jewish 
religious institution is the Synagogue. And it has been so 
for over two millennia now. And yet, it is a fact that a 
decentralized religious institution like the Synagogue was 
not the original concept in Judaism as far as a monument of 
worship was concerned. At the core of Judaism, the concept 
of religious institution was a centralized one—first in the 
form of the Tabernacle of Moses, and later as the Temple 
of Solomon at Jerusalem the relics of which still remain. 
The concept of Synagogue originated even later, as a 
consequence, quite strangely, not of any religious 
developments, but rather due to the socio-political 
ramifications of the times. The present study is an attempt 
to trace this development of Hebraic shrines from the 


Tabernacle to the Synagogue. 


man enquiry, Architecture 


“Like every other object of hu: 
- 3 ct points of view. Either it 


may be studied from two distin 
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may be regarded statically, and described scientifically as 
a thing existing, without any reference to the manner in 
which it was invented; or it may be treated historically, 
tracing every form from its origin, and noting the 
influence one style has had upon another in the progress 
of time.”—James Fergusson (Encyclopaedia of World 
Architecture: From the Earliest to the Present Times, vol.1). 


This study is an enquiry from the second mentioned 

perspective; for, taking a case study, it looks at the 
development, or rather transformation the architectural 
concept of a religious institution has undergone over time. 
Here the case, as mentioned in the title, is of the shrines in 
Judaism. As you all may well be aware, Synagogue is the 
religious institution, the place of worship, for the Jews. And 
yet, in this enquiry, I am not searching for traces of 
development of Synagogues; simply because of the fact that, 
as far as Judaism is concerned, Synagogue has not always 
been the holy shrine. In fact, considering the very deep 
antiquity of the religion, Synagogue isa relatively later, much 
later institution. 

Let us look at the beginnings now. Though material or 
archaeological evidences are lacking for such shrines of the 
ancient past, there are vivid literary references which occur 
mostly in the very scripture the Jews themselves adhere to, 
namely the Torah. The other literary sources include the 
writings of the early century writers, Philo of Alexandria 
and Josephus. 

Regarding the shrines referred to in the scripture, the 
first significant one is the Tabernacle built by Moses during 
his wanderings in Mt. Sinai. There are, of course, references 
to altars erected even before the time of Moses. Noah, 

Abraham, Jacob and others have set up altars at various times 
in various places. But there is no detailed account of such 
altars, other than just the mention of them being erected. 

The first detailed account of a shrine comes in the Exodus 
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which relates to the building up of the Tabernacle upon 
the command of God who instructs Moses giving precise 
information regarding the measurements, the plan and sich 
objects as the seven-branched candle stand (menorah), the 
table for Unleavened Bread, and so on. And accordingly, 
the shrine was erected and was known as the Tent of the 
Lord’s Presence. In the Tent was kept the Commandment- 
Tablets in a chest known as the Ark of the Covenant, in the 
Most Holy Place which is separated by the Holy Place by a 
curtain. Another chief feature of the Tabernacle was the 
sacrificial altar. 

The next significant shrine mentioned in the scripture is 
the Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem of which only the 
portion of a fortified wall remains known as the Wailing 
Wall. The Temple was built not in accordance with the 
measurements used in the Tabernacle, but made splendid 
and enlarged in proportion, in accordance with the king’s 
might and wealth; though the basic plan conformed to that 
of the Tabernacle, with the interior division into three parts, 
viz. a porch (ulam), a sanctuary (hechal) and the Holy of 
Holies (debir); just like the porch, the Holy Place and the 
Most Holy Place of Moses’ Tent. The Temple was destroyed 
and reconstructed several times and during each phase; 
various cultures had their influence on the Temple 
architecture and art; until its final devastation by the Roman 
Titus in ap 70. Nevertheless, this Temple became more 
renowned and significant than the Tabernacle. 

In the case of a Synagogue, there are no literary 
references concerning its architecture during the beginning 
stages. Its origin and development must be traced from the 
historical milieu, the socio-political developments of the 
times triggering the transformation in the mode of worship 
amongst the Jews. : 

During the Babylonian invasion of Jerusalem in 586 BC, 
many Jews were exiled to Babylon. This made it impossible 
for these Jews to continue their worship in the Temple and 
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they found themselves secluded amidst the belief system of 
the new place. Many of them gathered together to pray 
and read the Torah, to make amends for their inability to 
go to the Temple and as a way to hold on to their faith in 
whatever way possible. Prophets like Ezra and other scholars 
of the scripture preached that it is not necessary that one 
should go to the Temple, for the Lord dwells in one’s heart 
and it would do to believe in the One and hold on to the 
commandments in the scripture and keep up the Covenant 
wherever one is. 

The Jews, thus, began to gather and read the Torah and 
this became their chief mode of worship. Many scholars 
consider these assembly halls to be the beginning of 
Synagogues. And these were only simple chambers or houses 
meant for the purpose without any regulation regarding 
the plan or architectural features. Besides the reading of 
the Torah, matters of religious importance began to be 
discussed in these gatherings. Later, when Jerusalem came 
under the rule of the Persians, the Jews were allowed to 
return and the ones who came back continued the mode 
of worship they had practised while in exile. Besides, many 
of these Jews lived far away from the Temple that it was still 
difficult for them to go there for daily worship. Hence, as in 
the land of exile, assemblies began to be held in the 
homeland too. Thus, side by side with the worship at the 
Temple, that at Synagogues, too, began to gain importance. 
The Jews, however, used to make pilgrimages to the Temple, 
at times. 

With the total destruction of the Temple in 70 ap 
Synagogues began to be more and more popular and 
increased in number. And yet, none of them ever had the 
position the Temple once had, as is evident from the 
importance Jews give to the Wailing Wall and the pilgrimage 
they make, from various parts of the world, to pray and 

mourn for the loss of the Temple. In a way, the Synagogues 
helped to reorganize the religious and social life of Jews 
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and to safeguard their spiritual heritage, even after the fall 
of Jerusalem and its Temple. 

Regarding literary references for Synagogues, nowhere 
in the Old Testament, the term is used for any institution; 
while in the New Testament, mention of Synagogues can 
be found in numerous places. There are references to 
Synagogues at Capernaum, Galilee, Jericho, Nazareth, and 
other places in and around the present Israel-Palestine 
region. Excavations in the Biblical lands have also revealed 
structures ascribed to as Synagogues — at Masada, Herodium, 
Gamla, Baram, Dura-Europos etc. Obviously, by the 1* 
Century AD, the Synagogues had become well established 
religious institutions. And later, as the Jews began to spread 
into various parts of the world, Synagogues began to be 
established in those places too. 

The Synagogues, in general, have an Ark placed in or 
near the wall facing the direction of Jerusalem, in which 
the Torah scrolls are kept and which is covered by a curtain 
known as the parokhet; and a pulpit, though placed in the 
centre traditionally, can be found variously placed in 
different Synagogues. The Ner Tamid or the Eternal Lamp 
is lit in all Synagogues. The Synagogues have separate 
galleries for women the placement of which also differs. 

In spite of the fact that there had been numerous 
Synagogues, as indicated by the literary and archaeological 
evidences, there is hardly any homogeneity or universality 
in the Synagogue architecture. The reason for this can be 
found in the disturbed history of Jews who were most often 
in exile in various lands. The architecture of any form 


develops when there is a prolonged settlement ata particular 


place which never happened with the Jewish communities. 
Even in their homeland, they very frequently faced social, 
political and religious chaos that such aspects as art and 
archivecture adopted kept changing in accordance with 
time and circumstance. 


The Synagogues which began to be set up in various 
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countries, adopted the architectural features of the native 
local tradition. As such, Synagogues of various places are far 
different from one another. Also, the Synagogues belonging 
to various sects like the Sephardim and Ashkenazim also 
differ. 

The excavations reveal Synagogues of various kinds having 
different plans. The larger ones were colonnaded with the 
hall being divided into nave and aisle by the supporting 
columns. Almost all Synagogues seem to have had the main 
chamber and the porch in front of it and the pulpit in the 
centre of the sanctuary. Benches were arranged lining the 
walls. And though no arks were recovered, images on mosaic 
floors or walls show them to be double-doored chests over 
which a curtain was hung. 

As obvious from these descriptions, the Synagogue, the 
Temple and the Tabernacle, though belong to the Hebraic 
tradition; differ in many respects; not only in architecture, 
but also in the mode of worship. A community house, 
Synagogue serves not as a place of worship alone, but as one 
of assembly and study as well. It is the centre of the Jewish 
religious and social life. And regarding architecture too, its 
beginnings show that the ‘gathering’ was more important 
than the ‘structure’; worship could be conducted as far as 
there is a quorum known as the minyan, i.e. the presence of 
at least ten males above the age of thirteen. 

The Synagogues did adopt some element of the old 
tradition, the chief of them being the importance given to 
the Ark. The earlier Synagogues seem to have had portable 
chests like the original Ark of the Covenant, while the later 
arks were fixed ones inserted into the Synagogue wall facing 

Jerusalem as are found in the present Synagogues, too. In 
the place of the inscribed Commandment-Tablets, Torah 
scrolls of parchment are kept in the arks. Other objects, 
like the menorah, for instance, of the Tabernacle times are 
still kept. The pulpit or the reading desk was a new feature 
in the Synagogue. The prophet Ezra is said to have been 
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the one who first used a raised platform from where the 
Torah was read. The arrangement of the ark, the pulpit 
and the porch in front of the sanctuary in the Synagogue in 
a vertical axis is also akin to the tripardite division of the 
older tradition. 

Most architectural forms evolve from the simple to the 
complex, passing through several phases; keep adding on 
various elements in each, before eventually culminating in 
its final stage, from whence it stops its development. The 
Hindu temple had its structural beginning in a single cell, 
to which the ardhamandapa was added, attached to it, which 
got detached from it at a later stage forming a separate 
mandapa, meanwhile adding on other elements as well, to 
finally form the paticaprakara. The Buddhist Stipa, likewise 
developed from a simple mound to the evolved ones as seen 
at Sanchi, Sarnath, etc., complete with the toranas, harmikd, 
catra, and the circumambulatory passages. And so in almost 
all forms of architecture. In the case of Hebraic shrines, 
however, there has not exactly been an evolution from the 
simple to the complex. It has been a change in other ways, 
as evident from the descriptions of details explained here. 
The transformation is not simply architectural alone; but is 
also conceptual/ideological; as well as functional. In fact, 
the transformation in architecture is because and as a result 
of the conceptual transformation behind it. The focus of 
the Tabernacle worship was the sacrifice and there was an 
altar for that. There also existed segregation; for, only the 
High Priest could enter the Most Holy Place. More or less 
Similar is the case of the Temple. And both the Tabernacle 
and the Temple were centralized institutions, each being 
the only one ofits kind. The Synagogues, on the other hand, 
far differ from these. Synagogues are not centralized shrines, 
but could be established anywhere. And, as stated earlier, 
they served in the form of assemblies, having no segregation 
among the groups. The reading of the Torah became the 
main service and sacrifice was altogether abandoned. 
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The development of Hebraic shrines, from the Tabernacle 
to the Synagogue, is also indicative of the socio-cultural 
milieu of the times. Culture is dynamic, and its many vagaries 
are reflected in its various facets, be it is in literature, art, or 
architecture. And the story of the Hebraic shrines is a 
testimony to this. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PLAY HOUSE 
IN THE NATYASASTRA 


RENJITH RAJAN 


The term ‘architecture’ means, the art or science of designing 
and constructing buildings and other physical structures. 
Indian architecture is as old as the history of civilization. The 
earliest remains of recognizable building activity in India 
dates back to the Indus Valley cities. Among India’s ancient 
architectural remains, the most characteristic are the 
temples, caityas, viharas, stupas and other religious structures. 
In ancient India, temple architecture of high standard 
developed in almost all regions. The distinct architectural 
style of temple construction in different parts was a result of 
geographical, climatic, racial, historical and linguistic 
diversities. Ancient Indian temples have a hall to present 
the art forms which is known as Natyamandapa or play house 
because the temples serve an important part in the 
development of dramas. The hall is considered to be as 
sacred as the temple sanctum itself. 

References to architecture are found in ancient literatures 
like the Vedas (Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda) 
and Sthapatyaveda, an Upaveda of Atharvaveda. Ancient 
literature has the references and knowledge about 
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construction of buildings from houses to forts, palaces, 
temples and yajnasalas. Lord Buddha is supposed to have 
given instructions to his disciples about the construction of 
Viharas. 

The Natyasastra of sage Bharata, the first work on drama 
and dramaturgy, belongs to the second century sc. In this 
work the author deals with all the aspects of a drama. The 
treatise has thirty-six chapters. Minute aspects of a drama 
are depicted there in detail. After the description of the 
origin of drama Bharata pays first importance in the 
description of play house or Natyamandapa. A Natyamandapa 
is an integral part in the staging of a drama. Presentation of 
a drama is not that much effective without a play house. So 
Bharata, the master of dramaturgy gives ample space in the 
description of playhouse. 

In the first chapter he describes the incident, which led 
to the formation of the first Natyamandapa. At first in the 
Indradhvaja festival, the play Amrtamanthana was presented 
without a Natyamandapa. All of the spectators were pleased 
and eager to watch the drama. But when the performance 
relating to the killing of the Daityas and Danavas began, the 
Daityas who came there instigated by the Vighnas with Asuras 
paralysed the speech movement as well as memory of the 
actors. Then Indra took the banner staff and smashed the 
Vighnas and Asuras. After the incident Bharata along with 
the Devas approached Brahma and asked him to enlighten 


him on the means of the protection of the drama. Hearing 
that Brahma asked Vigvak 


he created the playhouse. 


Then in the second chapter Preksagrhalaksana, Bharata 


2 rs{a, Le., rectangular, calurasra, i.e. square, 
and ¢ryasra, i.e., triangular. Each of these three again falls 
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into three kinds according to size: Jyestha, i.e. biggest, 
madhyama, i.e. middle-sized; and kaniyas, i.e., small. Of these 
three, Bharata asks to choose the middle-sized for the best 
visual and audio effect. A reading of the verses here would 
give the idea that the biggest is for the Devas, the middle- 
sized for kings, and the small for the people. Abhinava’s 
commentary here gives original interpretation, that if 
Bharata assigns the biggest theatre to the Devas, it means 
that the people who present the drama should resort to the 
biggest to enact such kinds of dramas as the Dima in which 
occur fights between the Devas and the Asuras and 
consequently much space is wanted. If the romances of a 
king’s private life have to be enacted, the middle-sized 
theatre is enough for this purpose and must go to the small 
theatre when the monologue, Bhana plays in which ordinary 
men and women are characters. Bharata asks mortals not to 
compete with the very big theatres of Devas because mortals 
must build with great trouble while they do things by mere 
wish. Bharata recommends the middle-sized theatre to the 
mortals. 


General instructions 

Bharata states so many steps in accordance with the 
construction of a playhouse. He describes so many 
ceremonial functions also in each step in accordance with 
the construction of a playhouse such as danakarma of various 
things like jewels, cloth, food, cow, etc. to the Brahmins. 
The first step is the selection of a suitable site. The 
preparation of the plot described there in detail. He says 
that an expert builder should, first of all. examine a plot of 
land and then proceed with a good resolve to measure the 
site. A playhouse should be erected on a soil which is plain, 
firm, hard and black and not white. It should first of all be 
cleared and then scratched with a plough; and then bones 
potsherds as well as grass and shrubs growing in it, are to be 
removed. The ground after being cleared should be 
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measured out with a piece of white string which may be 
made of cotton, wool, mu7ja grass or bark of tree. 


Vikrsta 

After this the builder should measure a plot of land 64 
hasta long and divide the same into two equal parts. The 
back portion will be divided again into two equal halves. Of 
these the back portion should be again divided equally into 
two parts, and one of these halves will be made the rangastrsa 
and on the part at the back the nepathya. 

Having divided the plot of the land he should lay in it the 
foundation of the playhouse, with the assistance of the sounds 
of musical instruments like sankha, dundubhi, panava, etc. 
After laying the foundation, the pillars of the play house 
have to be raised. Bharata makes rules on this. He dedicates 
four main pillars to the four castes even as portions of the 
whole theatre to the various gods for the sake of protection. 
Then he comments on the construction of Matiavarani, the 
floor which is prepared on both sides of the Rangapitha. 
This should be furnished with four pillars and should be 
equal in length to the stage and its height should be one 
and a half hasta. The Rangamandapa should be equal in 
height to that of the two Mattavarani-s. After this the 
Rangapitha should be constructed. In the construction of 
the Rangapitha Bharata primarily gives notes on the 
construction of rangasirsa or the stage. The rangastrsa should 
include six pieces of wood. Here it is that the actors make 
offerings and pija before the drama begins and wait during 
the drama when they have dressed themselves up. Abhinava 
says that if the stage is imagined as a man lying on his back, 
this space called the rangastrsa will look like his head. The 
nepathya or the trying room should be furnished with two 
doors. While filling up the ground marked for the rangasirsa 
the black soil should be used with great care. The earth is to 
be made free from stone chips, gravel and grass by the use 

of a plough, to which are to be yoked two white draught 
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animals. The interesting thing there instructed by Bharata 
is that who should be employed in the job. He strictly 
instructs that the employees should be free from physical 
difficulties of all kind. The surface of the Rangapitha should 
not be like the Kurmaprstha (high at the centre and sloping 
on all-sides like the back of a tortoise), or the Matsyaprstha 
(high along the centre and sloping on both sides like the 
back of a fish). It should be smooth like the surface of a 
mirror. 

The playhouse should be made like a mountain cave and 
it should have two floors on two different levels and small 
windows and it should be free from wind and should have 
good acoustic quality. The erection of the walls is then 
described. The whole hall must be richly decorated with 
wood-work, representing creepers, birds, animals, etc. The 
walls must be decorated with beautiful paintings of pictures 
of pleasure, of men and women and of creepers and trees, 
after the walls have been made smooth and white by 
sudhakarma. One should start the wood-work with many 
artistic pieces such as decorative designs, figures of elephants, 
snakes, tigers, etc. 

In respect of the seating arrangements also, Bharata’s 
theatre was perfect. He says that the seating arrangements 
should be in the form ofa gallery—sopanakrti. The seats should 
be either of brick or of wood. They should be one and a half 
feet high above the ground, to give a good view of the 
Rangapitha. . 

Bharata paid due attention to the acoustic propertules of 
the theatre also. He says that 64 x 32 hastasis the maximum 
size for a theatre and that one should not exceed that 
measurement. He praises the middle-sized one among the 
three kinds of houses. The reason he gives is, this: 
“Constructors should not build a theatre of a greater size, 
for the Natya would become indistinct. If the hall should be 
very big, the actor’s voice would either become indistinct or 
bad on account of the necessity for the actors to shout out. 
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The colour of the face or the tune of the varying rasa and 
bhava would become indistinct owing to the largeness of 
the house. Therefore, of all halls, the middle-sized is the 
best, for here the instruments and songs would be heard 
beautifully well.” Again he says that the stage should be like 
a cave in a mountain without very large windows, so that 
there might be a clear and audible sound effect. Even the 
windows should be fitted with aperture doors so that there 
might not be too much air. 


Caturasra 

Bharata then describes how to construct the caturasra, 
measures 32 hastas on both sides. In this type the Rangapitha 
is smaller naturally. The entrance to the green-room should 
be only one. In other respects, the construction of this type 
should follow the instructions given as regards to the 
rectangular. Just as in the rectangular type, the Rangapitha 
is also rectangular; in the square type the Rangapitha is 
square. In the rectangular the rangasirsa is a little higher 
than the—Razgapitha while, in the square, both are on the 
same level. Its outer walls should be made with strong bricks 
very thickly set together. And inside the Stage and in proper 
directions, the architect should raise ten pillars capable of 
Supporting the roof. Outside the pillars, seats should be 
constructed in the form of a staircase by means of bricks and 
wood for the accommodation of the spectators. Successive 
Tows of seats should be made one hasta higher than the floor. 
And all these seats should overlook the Stage. 

In the interior of the playhouse six more strong pillars 
capable of supporting the roof should be raised in suitable 
positions and with proper ceremonies. And in addition to 
these eight more pillars should be raised by their side. Then 
after raising Rangapitha, eight hasta Square, more pillars 
should be raised to support the roof of the playhouse. These 

pillars should be properly fixed to the roofand be decorated 
with the figures of Salastr. 
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After all these have been made, one should carefully 
construct the nepathya, it should have one door leading to 
the Rangapitha through which persons should enter with 
their face towards the spectators. There should also be a 
second door facing the auditorium. The Rangapitha of this 
type should be eight hastas in length and in breadth. It 
should be furnished with an elevated vedika or Rangapitha 
with plain surface. Its Mattavarani should be made according 
to the measurements prescribed before. The Mattavarani 
should be made with four pillars by the side of the vedika of 
equal to it in height. In case of a playhouse of the vikrsta 
type it should be higher than the Rangapitha, whereas in a 
caturasra type it should have a height equal to that of 
Rangapitha. 


Tryasra 

Then Bharata describes a Tryasra—triangular theatre. 
The speciality to be noted in its construction is that the 
Rangapitha here is triangular and has an entrance into the 
green-room at its back angle. As regards the entrance gates 
to the audience hall, Abhinava says that they may be three, 
perhaps one on each side. 

Concerning the size, measurement and types of theatres 
in general, Abhinava says that altogether eighteen kinds of 
theatres are possible as spoken of in the Sastras. 


Conclusion 

While examining the remarks of Bharata on the making 
of a playhouse and employing of the workers one can 
understand the application of the principle of aucitya. He 
firmly suggests that the madhyama type of playhouse is proper 
one. Because the dialogues as well as the songs in it may be 


heard by the spectators. 


esam tasmanmadhyamamisyate/ 


Preksagrhanam sarv 
am ca sukham Sravyataram bhavet// 


yasmat pathyam ca ge) 
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II. 21 
By owing the words of the Natyasastra itself, we can 
conclude that there is no knowledge, no art or craft, no 
device, no action in the world that is not found in the 
Natyasastra. 


‘Na tajjnanam na tacchilpam na sa vidya na sa kala 
Na sa yogo na tatkarma natyesmin yanna drsyate” 
I. 116 
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ARCHITECTURE OF ANNAMALAI NADHAR 
MAHADEVA TEMPLE 


AmBILy C.S. 


Kerala lies on the south-west coast of India and is considered 
to be the land of temples. Kerala temples are conditioned 
by the zone of location, regional affiliation, the raw materials 
and climatic factors. Generally, the temple complex of 
Kerala falls under the paricaprakara scheme of architecture 
mentioned in the early texts. Paficaprakara denotes five 
enclosures around the Srikovil. They are: 1. Akathe 
Balivattom. 2. Chuttambalam. 3. Madhyahara. 4, Bahyahara 
and 5. Maryada. Temple is known as different names in 
different places such as devalaya, devakula, koviland mandira. 
In the works of Panini and Patanjali temples are mentioned 
as Prasadas and the Satapatha-brahmana of the period of 
the Vedas mentioned temple as altar. The Vedic books 
describe the plan of temple as square and it is divided into 
64 to 81 smaller squares, where each of these represent a 
specific divinity. = 

Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple situated at 
Karikkode, eastern part of Thodupuzha in Idukki District 
of Kerala is a proud example of Kerala’s rich cultural 
heritage. The Temple faces south which is a rare 
phenomenon among the temples of Kerala. It is solely 
constructed by using granite blocks and the garbhagrha of it 
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is rectangular in shape. The Temple is also unique in Kerala 
since the Temple houses about thirty-five bronze images, 


Literal meaning 

The literal meaning of the name of the temple is the 
temple of Mahadeva (Siva), protector (Nadhar) of 
Annamalai. This indicates that either the place was once 
known as Annamalai or Siva of this temple is the protector 
of a place somewhere else with the name of Annamalai. 


Previous works 

Unfortunately there is not much literary evidence 
available regarding this Temple. Though there are few 
articles in popular magazines and newspapers like the 
Jyothishasree, Manorama supplement on this temple, no in- 
depth study, focusing on its antiquity, architecture, art, 
reasons for housing bronze icons and features of these icons 
have been done so far by any of the scholars. 


Objective of the study 

The present paper is an attempt to discuss the architectural 
features of Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple and its 
antiquity. For this purpose available published data and 
information collected from the interview of K.R. Sudhakaran 
(Chairman of the Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple 
Renovation Committee) and main features of the Temple 
were photo documented. The Temple is in a dilapidated 
condition and now in the Process of getting renovated. 


Legends 
There are mainly three legends associated with this 
temple 
1. Associated with Pandyas 
The Pandya Dynasty of the Middle Ages was divided 
into small nadus. The king ruled the dynasty as a whole 
at the capital and the nadus were ruled by the brothers 
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or relatives of the king. Thus, there were nadus like 
Anchnadu, Kovilmalai, Arakkulam, Annamalai, etc. known 
far and wide. So it is believed that the ruler of the 
Annamalai built this temple. 


no 


. Associated with the Cholas 
The tradition says that the history of the Temple 
Parantham Thevan, Kovil Malayil Thevan and ends at the 
Maharaja of Vadakkumkoor. It is believed that there were 
natyamandapas, dhvajas, temple prakara walls, etc. were 
built by famous craftsmen of that period. It is believed 
that this temple was one among the sixty-four temples 

built by the Chola rulers. 


3. Associated with a community migrated from Thenkasi 
According to this legend the granite temple was built 
around thirteenth century and owned by a community 
(Saiva vellalas) migrated from Thenkasi. 


Architecture of Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple 

In Kerala, rock cut temples are considered to be the 
forefathers of early structural temples. The earliest evidence 
of structural temple dates back to the ninth century AD. 
Architecturally the temples of Kerala passed through three 
stages, they are: 1. early phase (aD 800-1000), 2. Middle 
phase (ap °1000-1300) and 3. Later phase (AD 1300-1500). 
In early phase temples were built in square, circular and 
apsidal plans. Oblong and rectangular plans were also in 
vogue. Both santara and nirantara temples were popular 
and many temples had four functional doors, conforming 
to the sarvatobhadra type. In the middle phase emergence 
of more than one pradaksinapatha, the appearance of 
dvitala, tritala vimana, detached mukhamandapa, etc. are the 
important features. In the later phase, temple architecture 
reaches its final stage of evolution. Emergences of mullti- 
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shrined temples, additions like dhvajastambhas, 
vilakkumadam, koothambalam, theppakkalam are the important 
features of this phase. 

Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple has a garbhagrha 
and an attached pillared mukhamandapa. 


Elevation : 
The general features of Srikovil are Adisthana, Sopana, 
Pranala, wall or Bhitti and Roof. 


1. Adhisthana 

Adisthana is the basement and it has vertical moulded 
tiers. Tiers from bottom to top are arranged in specified 
order and each has specific shapes and distinct names. The 
Adisthana of the Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple has 
paduka, jagati, kumuda and gala-patti. 


2. Vedika 

Vedi or vedikaisa railing and it is seen above the Adisthana. 
The vedika portion of the Annamalai Temple has gala, padma 
and kampa as components. 


3. Bhitti or Wall 

The bhitti starts from the vedika. Generally the bhitti 
portion of Kerala temples is either made of granite or laterite 
blocks; sometimes the phitti portion is plastered. In this 
temple it is made of granite and is without any plaster. The 
on the wall portions are gavaksa, 
@ nasika, panjara, prasada-dvara 
€ three ghanadvaras seen on three 
of this temple. Ghanadvaras have 
d toranas above with kirtamukha at 
have gavaksas with jalli works. The 


n side wall of the Srikovil has five 
perforations and the eastern side has nine perforations. The 


Jams and lower part of the Main door have decorative floral 


karnakuta, kudhya stambh 
and ghana-dvara. There ar. 
side walls of the Srikovil 
pilasters on both sides an 
the top. The walls also 
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elements. Some shallow depressions are seen at the base of 
the southern wall of the Srkovil. 


4. Roof 

The roof of the Srikovil of Kerala temple is constructed in 
different ways; the earliest and small temples have square 
granite floor. But majority of temple roofs are constructed 
in wood and covered with copper or terracotta tiles. The 
shapes varies in accordance with ground plans. In Annamalai 
Nadhar Mahadeva Temple, the roof is made of granite and 
is flat. Flat-roofed temples are rare in Kerala. At the base of 
the roof there are some arched niches with human faces 
decorating them. 


5. Pranala 

The pranala is an important part of the Srikovil and it is 
for draining out lustural water from sanctum. Pranala of 
various shapes,—circular, many faceted, rectangular and 
ornamented are noticed in Kerala temples. The pranala of 
this temple is seen on the northern side because the Srikovil 
faces south. The prandla issues from a vyalimukha and ends 
in the form of a flower. It has excellent carvings. 


PLAN OF THE TEMPLE 


1. Garbhagrha 

Garbhagrha is the innermost part of the temple. The 
Garbhagrha may be enclosed by an inner wall (antar bhitti) 
and an external wall (bahya bhitti). The ambulatory passage 
in between these two walls is known as santara. In case there 
is no inner wall it is known as nirantara type. The Annamalai 
Nadhar Mahadeva temple is a nirantara type of temple. The 
main door of the Garbhagrha faces south. It is rectangular in 
shape. 
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Pitha 
There is a petha at the center of the Garbhagrha. Here the 


Sivalinga is placed. There is a platform at the back side wall 
in east-west orientation. This was used to place idols whilom. 


2. Mukhamandapa 

The flat-roofed Mukhamandapa is supported by four 
pillars. The central two pillars are with decorations and other 
two are comparatively simple. The pillars have various parts 
like oma, kanda and pothika. The pillars of this temple has a 
rectangular (lower) and two square portions (middle and 
top).The central pillars are decorated with the images of 
Siva and Parvati, devotees flanking Sivalinga, Sasta, sages 
and Vyagrapatha, Nagabandha and floral decorations. 


Sopana 

The approach of Siikovil is through sopana. The sopana of 
Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva Temple is attached to the 
Mukhamandapa. \t has four direct steps and balustrade with 
decorations on either side. 


Analysis and Conclusion 
Unfortunately there are not much literary evidence 
available regarding this temple. In his book entitled Temples 
of Kerala Jayasanker states that Annamalai Nadhar Mahadeva 
Temple is built in Chola style of architecture. Analysis of 
the architecture of this temple shows features similar to the 
Chola style. The peculiar early Chola style of this flat roof 
and pillared Mukhamandapa is indicative of this fact. The 
pillars are beautifully decorated with cut works. The oma, 
kandaand pothika divisions and the sculptural representation 
of the pillars shows similar features found in the temples of 
the Chola period. The entire temple is constructed using 
granite and the rectangular plan of the Garbhagrha indicates 
that this is one among the temples of the early phase. Cholas 
established friendship with Chera kings and were engaged 
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in matrimonial alliances. The Chola King Rajaraja Chola had 
matrimonial alliance with a Chera king. His wife had a habit 
of donating icons. This relationship might have resulted in 
bringing the artisans and thereby the Chola style initiated 
into the structures made at that time. 

But according to the legend, this temple was built by 
Pandya kings. This may be said due to the frequent conflicts 
between Cholas and Pandyas. Both of thern enjoyed victories 
every now and then. So the temple might have been built 
by Cholas or Cheras in Chola style and this place later 
believed to be under Pandyas. It is also said that the bronze 
work in Kerala is a heavy imitation of that which flourished 
in the kingdom of the Cholas. The iconographical features 
of bronze idols show similarities with Chola bronzes (conical 
kivtta, necklaces, etc.). Besides these we have strong 
evidence regarding the relationship between this temple 
and Chola kings. The pitha of the mirror with prabha 
recovered from this temple is now placed in Kayamkulam 
Museum has an inscription, written in Tamil grantha on its 
stand. Though the inscription is not fully deciphered, the 
close observation reveals that each line of this inscription 
ends in a word “cholai”. So there must be some relationship 
between the bronzes of this temple and Chola Dynasty. One 
sentence of the inscription deciphered runs like this 
“Nallamukuram cheychatha cholai” which meant the Chola 
built the beautiful mirror. So a member of Chola dynasty 
may be the person who donated the mirror, most probably 
as well as some idols to the temple. The name of this temple 
is an indicative of Tamil influence. The literal meaning 
indicates that either the place was once known as Annamalai 
or the Siva of this temple is the protector of a place 
somewhere else with the name of Annamalai. There is a 
famous temple called Thiruvannamalai in Tamil Nadu.It was 
constructed by the Chola kings. All these points help to 
conclude that there was definitely some Chola connection 
to this temple. Though the exact date of the construction 
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of this temple cannot be exactly ascertained, approximately 
this might have been built between tenth to eleventh 


century AD. 
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KERALA’S CONTRIBUTION TO ARCHITECTURE 


Krran A.U. 


The land of Kerala has a resplendent tradition of cultural 
innovations in various spectrum like Dance, Drama, 
Architecture, Music, Iconography and so on. Among the dif- 
ferent aspects of cultural formation Architecture stood in 
the first position due to its direct intervention to lives of 
every person. We have a long tradition of architectural lit- 
erature which exposes the varied aspects of Kerala Archi- 
tecture. Among these texts, “VastuSastra’ which is considered 
to be the fourth ‘upaveda’ gives a comprehensive 
information regarding the architectural glory of ancient 
Kerala. The term ‘vastw’ is derived from the root ‘vas’ which 
means to live. There exists a plethora of sources regarding 
the Architectural peculiarities of Kerala which include 
Tantrasamuccaya of Chennas Narayan Nampoothiri, the 
Vastuvidya of Tirumangalathu Nalakanihanmisat, Manusyalaya- 
candrika and the Devalayacandrika of Thirumangalathu 
Nilakanihan Misat, the Silparatna of Srikumaran Nam- 
poothiri, the Prayogamanjari, the Mayamata, the Silpasatra, 
etc. are the prominent works in this regard and there are 
some anonymous works too. 

Kerala produced a few manuals in Sanskrit which give a 
detailed information regarding the architectural pattern of 
ancient Kerala, which even today stand as authoritive treatises 
on Architecture. The Tantrasamuccaya (1427-28 ap) the 
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Manusyalayacandrika (between fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Devalayacandrika (fifteenth, seventeenth century), 
Silparatna (sixteenth centaury) and Vastuvidya are notable 
works in this field. 


Tantrasamuccaya (fifteenth century AD) 

The Tantrasamuccaya of Chennas Narayanan Nampoothiri 
is a commendable treatise on temple architecture, sculpture 
and rituals. It is an unquestionable authority on the laws and 
methods for the construction of a shrine, installation of the 
idol, daily worship, renovation, reconstruction and allied 
rituals. The entire work is divided into twelve patalas 
consisting of 2896 verses. 

A general sketch of the topics in the twelve sections mav 
be given as follows: 


1. Details regarding the selection of a Guru, the selection 
of the site for the construction of the temple, the 
ceremony of the Nidhikalana—a potful of riches, laying 
of the bricks, the placing of the foundation stone and 
the selection of suitable granite for the construction. 

2. Characteristics of the temple proper called prasada, 
its measurements, the details of the construction, the 
characteristics of the idol and its seat, types of idols 
and their measurements, Balipithas—the oblation 
stones, and the measurements of the five-fold 
fortifications. 

3. Purification of the site, sowing of the seeds in the site 
to test its fertility, preparation of the idol, ceremonies 
connected with the cleaning of the temple, placing of 
the ido] in water and its further purification and 
related rituals. 

4. Purification of the manndapas, the temple halls, 
offerings of oblations to minor deities that guard the 

inner part of the shrine, the deities that guard the 
gate-ways, purifications of the spot where the 
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ceremonies with the kalasas or pots filled with sanctified 
water are place, kindling of the sacred fire, worship of 
the bed to place the idol horizontally before installing 
it, and bathing of the idol with sanctified water. 

5. The fifth patala of the work deals with the installation 
of the idol. Adhivasana homa, and the rules and 
regulations connected with puja. 


Sha Caos Taft PAA: VecisaA Tas TL 
fromersaferationntiarrdtdreateae | 


6. The sixth patala provides a detail information regarding 
the fixation of the deity, consecration (abhisekha), 
mahabalipada, niksepa, etc. 


sf TAaq aa WEIMAR: Teel: SAT TS: | 
padiqarettattontaranc iacnratass: ir 


The critic of the Tantrasamuccaya, i.e., Vimarsint by 
Chennas Sankaran Nampoothiri (son of Chennas Narayanan 
Nampoothiri) provides a deep insight into the work. The 
author informs that the work had received popularity and 
acceptance during fifteenth century. 


Sesasamuccaya 

Sesasamuccaya was an important work belonging to the 
Tantra tradition and the author is Kanusarma, the deciple 
of Cennus Narayanan Nampoothiri. It is the complementary 
work to the Tantrasamuccaya. Cennas Sankaran Nampoothini, 
the son and successor of Cennas Narayanan Nampootiri. In 
addition to these Kusikkuttu Maheswarabhattathiri wrote a 
commentary on the Sesasamuccaya, i.e. Sesasamuccaya 
Vyakhya. Both the two works have popularity and authenticity 
among the Tantris of Kerala. 
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Manusyalayacandrika ; 

The Manusyalayacandrika is a unique work dealing 
exclusively with construction of residential buildings, which 
was compiled by Tirumangalatu Nilakanihan. It is believed 
that the work was composed during c. AD 15th century and it 
was a dossier connected with the then existing architectural 
literature and associated knowledge. The text has a pan 
Indian outlook in which the basic techniques, theories, and 
philosophy of Indian Vastuvidya pertaining to residential 
buildings have been consolidated and it is the most authentic 
text in this regard even now. 

The text is divided into seven chapters. The first chapter 
starts with the list of texts referred to by the author. It deals 
with the guilds of craftsmen and duties of each guild. It also 
gives rules for selection of land. In chapter 2, procedure for 
fixing the cardinal directions and the major reference lines 
are detailed. This chapter also contains prescriptions on the 
zoning rules in deciding the locations of the building. It 
deals extensively with the concept of ‘Vastupurusamandala . 
The system of measurement used in ‘Vastuvidya’ is described 
in chapter 3. It also deals with the rules for planning 
settlements. The architectural formula for orientation viz. 
the yoni concept and the astrological factors of aya, vyaya, 
etc. are also included in this chapter. 

The chapter 4 deals with the characteristics of different 
classes of buildings while chapters 5, 6 and 7 describe the 
details of the different elements of the building. They also 
give details of location of the different facilities in a house 
and also of the subsidiary buildings like cattle-shed, entrance- 
gate, etc. The book is thus a comprehensive treatise on 


planning, designing and construction of residential 
buildings. 


The Relevance of this work 
There are more than a dozen commentaries on the 
Manusyalayacandrika written in Malayalam. This shows the 
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popularity and acceptance of the work as a standard one 
not only among craftsmen but also among laymen. The style 
and language of these books are such that they can be 
followed only by those who have some knowledge of 
‘Vastusastra’. Moreover, illustrations are very rare in these 
works. Hence an illustrated engineering commentary which 
gives emphasis to the technological aspects and which can 
be easily followed by all becomes important. This will specially 
enable engineers and architects to understand the 
philosophy, design theories and practices followed in India 
so as to enable them to integrate this knowledge with modern 
developments in engineering and architecture. This will 
definitely pave way for evolving an Indian style which is 
relevant and appropriate in today’s India. 


Devalayacandrika 

It is a work dealt with the construction of temples and 
idols for worship. Manuscripts of the text are not available 
in India. In its perfect form and the Malayalam commentary 
on the same reveals the existence and uniqueness of the 
work. After the introductory stanza the author mentions the 
rules for the selection of site for the shrine. The selected 
site is then measured and consecrated with ritualistic 
purifications. Then follows the details regarding the actual 
construction of the temple. The specifications of outer walls, 
pillars, sanctum sanctorium, drains, doorways, decorations 
on the walls, roofings, spires, halls, etc. are given. The 
manuscript ends abruptly with the verse 171, the last subject 


treated being the idol of Siva. 


Silparatna i 

The Silparaina was a ©. sixteenth century composition 
dealing with Silpa by Srikumaran Nampoothiri and it is a 
comprehensive work which is concerned with each and every 
aspect of Silpa. The work was composed by the order and 
patronage of Champakassery Pooriamtirun!, Thampuram. 
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The work gives information regarding sacred knowledge like 
citralaksana, vahalaksana, dhanurlaksana, etc. 

The commentaries are also mentionable, especially 
Silparatnambhana of a Nampoothiri of Thykkattillam. The 
work is otherwise known as ‘Thykkattu bhasa’ or Adukke: it 
contains more than six hundred Manipravala slokas which 
gained great popularity among the carpenters (asdris) of 
Kerala. 


Isanasivagurudevapaddhati ; 

The Tantrpadhati also known as Isanasivagurudevapaddhati 
named after the author Jsa@nasivagurudeva is an elaborate 
treatise dealing with the various aspects of Tantra. The work 
consists of nearly 18000 stanzas in various metres and divided 
into a total of 119 patalas of varying length. The subjects 
explained are the construction of temples, consecration of 
idols, modes of worship, festivals, Japa, homa, etc. 

The work is divided into four parts namely: 1. Samanya- 
pada containing patalas 1 to 14, 2. Mantrapada consisting 
patalas 15 to 52, 3. Kriyapada having patalas 1 to 64 and 4. 
Yogapada dealing with patalas 1 to 3. The first 52 patalas 
form the pirvadrdha and the next 72 patalas form the 
uttarardha as designated by the author. 


Prayogamanjari 

Among the Tantrika works produced in Kerala the 
Prayogamanjari often referred to simply as Manjari is one of 
the earliest and most important compendiums. Later writers 
like ISanasivaguru and others have heavily drawn materials 
from it and considered it to be most authoritative. The work 
is conceived as a manual for the practical use of Namputiri 
Brahmins who are enjoined to perform rituals in Kerala 
temples. 


The work starts with praising tutelary deity of the author 


1.e., Siva. The concluding part reveals the identity of the 
author as Ravipasnita. The entire work has been divided into 
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91 patalas and the issues discussed are: acarya pangraham. 
bhaparigraham, vastuyogam, nartakadhanam, garbhadhanam, 
prasadalaksanam, silalaksanam, lingalaksana, diksa, anguram 
(pinnacla), jaladhivasana, raksakhanavastu, lingasuddhi, 
adhivasana, pratistha, arcana, caturdha, divasasnapana, utsavam 
and so on and so forth. 

The Prayogamanjari explains almost each and every aspect 
of temple architecture and worship. The work is not 
dedicated to any god or goddess. It has got widespread 
momentum due to the perpetual usage by the Tantrics. 
During fifteenth century Trivikraman wrote a commentary 
named ‘Pradyota’ to Prayogamanjan. 


Mayamata 

The Mayamata attributed to Maya, the celestial architect 
was popular in Kerala and formed a source book for 
architecture for many Kerala writers like Nilakantha, the 
author of Manusyalayacandrika. Ullur unequivocally stated 
that Mayamata was a Malayalam work. Albeit Nilakanthan 
mentions two Mayamatas, but only one is found. The entire 
work is divided into 34 chapters, but scholars have the view 
that in addition to these 34 there may be four chapters more. 


Conclusion 
In brief, the researcher would like to mention some 


important findings and aspects regarding the Architecture 
of Kerala. It is a generally acceptable fact that the Malayalam 
works on architecture had their roots in the Sanskrit texts. 
The architectural styles like Nalukettu, Ettukettu, 
Pathinrukettu, Kihambalam, Chuttambalam, Srikovil, etc. 
are based on these authentic texts. Similarly, the darsana 
(facade), foundation, position of the house (sthana) etc. 
are determined by the rules and measures mentioned in 
these texts. Among these texts Manusyalayacandnika has been 
widely used as an authentic work for the construction of 
residential buildings. It is an interesting fact that modern 
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engineers are using our traditional works on Architecture 
for the construction and decoration of modern buildings. 
The structure laid in our ancient manuals are still followed 
in the modern construction purposes. 
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GLIMPSES OF KERALA ARCHITECTURE IN 
MANIPRAVALA WORKS 


NADUVATTOM GOPALAKRISHNAN 


Building construction with plan and sketch seems to have 
come into existence in Kerala round about the dawn of the 
9th century cg. The earliest historical record related to the 
construction of a temple in Kerala goes back to 823 ap in 
which year the famous Siva temple at Kandiyur near 
Mavelikara was consecrated: From there onwards we get 
several references in inscriptions regarding the construction 
and consecration of temples. Regarding palaces and dwelling 
houses also there are references in old documents and early 
literary works, for instance Panankavil, Karippukkalam, 
Trppappur palaces and Viramanikyam, Velluur, Kurunnat, 
Kurumulikkal houses. 

We get evidences of indigenous tradition of the 
architecture of ancient Kerala from the descriptions seen 
in the Unnunilisandesam, a messenger poem of fourteenth 
century CE on Sri Padmanabhasvami Temple at Thiruva- 
nanthapuram and Viramanikyam the dwelling house of the 
heroine Unnunili at Kaduturutti. The earliest temples, 
houses and palaces were built of wood and bricks. Kerala 
architecture comprises temples and dwelling houses which 
were built of mud, wood and stone. The tradition is that 
houses of wood and stone were built only for kings and gods. 
Those who were out of caturvarnya (four caste system) had 
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to live in mud houses. Dwelling houses are found as 
adaptations of palaces in four or eight wings, Nalukettu or 
Ettukettu. 


Sri Padmanabhaswami temple 

Regarding the temple structure no description is seen in 
the Unnunilisandegam. The order given to the worship of 
the Gods installed in Sri Padmanabhasvami Temple enables 
one to reconstruct the internal structure of that temple. 
The poet asks the messenger first to worship the chief deity 
Padmanabha and there after Lord Narasimha, Vedavyasa, 
Visvkséna, Rama, Laksmana and Hanuman. After that the 
poet directs the messenger to proceed to the Mandapa 
where Garuda is installed. Near the southern side of the 
Mandapa the idol of Srikrsna is seen lying in a cradle. The 
poet asks the messenger to give salutation to that deity. 
There after the messenger entered the outer pathway to 
worship the lord Ayyappa installed in the shrine at the south- 
west corner. After worshipping the Ayyappa the messenger 
proceeded to the shrine of Tiruvampatikrsna situated in 
the north-west direction, which seems to be the oldest one 
in the Sri Padmanabha Temple complex. Then the 
messenger proceeds to the shrine of Ksetrapala situated on 
the north side of the pathway and moves to the eastern side 
where the Valiya Balikkallu is situated and finally gaves his 
obeyance to Sri Padmanabha and went out of the temple 
through western gate. 

The internal structure of Sri Padmanabhasvami Temple 
at the time of the Unnunilisandéam (¢. 1850-1890 ce) can 
be reconstructed based on the description mentioned 
above. 
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1. Anantagayanam (verse 37, 38, 39, 40, 41) 
2. Narasimhamurtti shrine (verse 42) 
3. Védavyasa shrine (verse 43) 
4. Visvkséna shrine (verse 44) 
5. Rama, Laksmana and Hanuman chamber (verse 44) 
6. Garuda idols (verse 44) 
7. Unnikrsna lying in a cradle (verse 45) 
8. Ayyappa shrine (verse 45) 
9. Tiruvampati Krsna shrine (verse 46, 47) 
10. Ksétrapala (the deity guarding the temple) (verse 48) 
11. Valiya Balipitham (altar for performing sacrifice) (verse 
49) 
12. Western gate 
13. Mandapa (erected hall) 
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14. Dipasala (light chamber) 
15. Nalampalam (the structure surrounding the sanctum 
sanctorium) 


The Srikovil was in square shape. Within there is the 
Garbhagrha where the image of the deity is placed. In front 
of the Garbhagrha (sanctum sanctorium) is situated a 
mandapa on a square plan and built with pyramidal roof. 
Surrounding this there was a corridor known as Dipasala. 
The entrance to the Nalampalam is through the eastern 
portion where the Balipitham is situated. 


Unnunili’s Nalukettu 

The house of Unnunili consisted of four rooms joined 
together in a rectangular form with a yard in the centre 
inside. These structures are called Nalukettu though that 
word is not attested in the messenger poem. The basement 
and foundation of this house seems to be built of laterite 
and the other portions such as the columns, caves, the gables, 
the overhanging roof were built of timber. This house faces 
the east. The entrance is constructed at quite a little distance 
which consists of a door in the centre and beautiful pathway. 
The anonymous poet also gives the scale of each wing (kettu) 


which is found in strict conformity with the principle of 
Vastusastra. 


East 
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1 
9,3 Kilakkinni-east wing 40 k6l 16 angulam circumfeerence 
13 
4,5 res . e : 
6 Tekkini-south wing 38k6l8angulam 
7 
8 Patinnarrini-west wing 39 kol 16 angulam 
9 
10 
11 Vatakkini-north wing 39k6ol 16 angulam 
12 
North 

Patippura gate house 
pathway to 
Naluketu PEE Be 


West East  sOpanam-stepping stone 





South 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6sopanam-stepping stone to go up 
height of the stepping stone—5 angulam 
width 3 can (27 inches) 
7, 8, 9 Patippura gate house with apartments 
length 6k ol! 
8 door width 1 kol 14 angulam 


The unknown author of the Unnunilisandesam, well versed 
in architecture, also gives the measurements of the 
Nalukettu of Unnunili in verse number 35, 36 of the second 
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part of the poem. In verses number 33 and 34 he gives the 
measurements of the pathway and the front gate with 
apartment. It really creates surprise when we see the skill of 
the poet in narrating the scale and measurements of a house 
in an attractive poetic rhythm. The half of the Tekkini of the 
Nalukettu was used as bed room and the remaining portion 
for receiving the relatives. Kilakkini was intended for 
accommodating the guests. Patifinarrini was used for 
keeping valuable goods and Vatakkini for cooking and 
related family affairs. The house description found in the 
Unnunilisandésam is a clear proof to the architectural skill of 
the carpenters of Kerala in the construction field by taking 
into consideration the climate and building materials 
available. 

Trees like Jack tree are best planted in the compound 
around the house. The distance between each of them must 
be double that of their height when they attain maximum 
growth. Coconut trees and areacanut trees are to be grown 
on the outer side of the compound, thus Unnunili’s house 
presented a fine picture with a large compound. Almost all 
agricultural products like coconuts, vegetables, medicinal 
herbs, etc. were available around the house. There was one 
pond and one well in the compound (verse 37, 41). 
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CLASSICAL KERALA ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
NOVEL STRUCTURE OF C.V. RAMANPILLAI WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MARTANDAVARMA 


S.S. SREEKUMAR 


The margi (classical) tradition of Kerala architecture is 
documented in the palm leaf manuscripts obtained from 
several places in the State. It clearly indicates the influence 
of Indian classical tradition in which the concept of Nalukettu 
is the actual form of Kerala architecture. As Koodiyattam is 
said to be the unique theatrical form of Sanskrit drama, 
Nalukettu is said to be the Kerala form of Indian classical 
architecture. Kerala model of classical architecture like 
Nalukettu, Ettukettu, Pathinaarukettu functioned in the society 
as a particular weapon to maintain the hierarchy of the 
society. There is particular function in each part of the 
Nalukettu. The entry of other people into the house is 
restricted. The four portions of the structure, Vadakkin 
(northern portion), Thekkini (southern portion), Kizhakkint 
(eastern portion) and Padinjatti (western portion) are meant 
for different purposes as for worship, bed, cook, dine and 
store. The verandah going through the four portions inside 
the structure allow all the inhabitants to mix with one 
another. The external verandahs of each four portions are 
meant to entertain different people like the noblemen in 
the front and the servants, washerwomen, barbers and the 
tenants in the side and back portions of a Nalukettu.There 
will be a Nadumuttam (quadrangle) in the midst of the 
structure. There will also be a Padippura (gatehouse) in front 
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of the structure which enables the inhabitants to restrict 
the entry of the then backward classes (Bhaskaranunni: 
1984). Only the elite classes of the society like Namboothiris, 
members of royal families and lords possessed the right to 
build such structures and they alone could afford to build 
such grand structures. If we closely examine these structures 
we can notice that such a tradition existed by eliminating 
majority of the people of the society like the then backward 
classes. 

In deep contrast with this classical tradition of archi- 
tecture, there also existed a Desi (folk) tradition. The 
simplest form of it is a rectangular base and a coniferous 
roof. This is the wide accepted model throughout the state/ 
country by the poor, marginal classes of the society. This is 
also the form of architecture adopted by the working class 
of the Kerala society through centuries. It is interesting to 
note that this form is also adopted for the structure of 
primitive worship places like Nada, Mandakam and Kottam 
of Southern Travancore, South Malabar and North Malabar 
regions respectively. In the famous poem Poothappattu, 
Edassery mentions “Parayante mandakam kandaanunni” 
(Unni saw the Mandakam of Paraya). In another poem 
Duravastha, Kumaran Aasan clearly indicates that the little 
hut of Chaathan is ‘like a mushroom in the boundary of the 
field’. ‘That is not circular, conical or rectangular and there 
was not a glance of the technique of an architect’, Aasan 
comments. 

Architecture of the Manusyalayas (the habitat of human 
beings) is not only a mixture of building materials or the 
calculation of structures, it obviously reflects the mindset of 
its inhabitants, their material practices, cultural needs and 
their world view. This world view is only found to be seen in 
literature, which is the expression of the human soul as a 

whole. 
Though Malayalam literature has a short history of eight 
hundred years, it reflects the concept of architecture in both 
classical and folk traditions. One of our master narrators, 
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C.V. Raman Pillai in the first novel of his historical trilogy on 
Travancore portrays the classical Kerala architecture. His 
silence on the life of the marginal classes as well as their 
living places is to be noted well. This paper intends to study 
how the concept of classical architecture shaped his literary 
content, plot and also the narrative style. 

We already noted that the poets like Kumaran Aasan and 
Edassery Govindan Nair mentioned the existence of the Dest 
sampradaya (folk tradition) of Kerala architecture in their 
works. In C.V. Raman Pallai’s Martandavarma, we can not 
only notice that it reflects the classical architecture of Kerala 
but also the determining factors which shaped the structure 
of the novel. 


Space and Time in the Novel 

Space and Time are the major components which 
determine the structure of novel. The characters in a novel 
are developed through the time in a given space. The 
continuity of incidents taking place in the given space 
evolving through the time gives a structure to the novel. 
One of our master narrators C.V. Raman Pillai influenced 
by the historical romance of Sir Walter Scott— ‘Ivanho’, 
chose the new genre named novel for his aesthetic practice. 
While Chandumenon, another novelist of the same period 
portrays the contemporary society in his novels Indulekha and 
Sarad@, the social novels of simple structure, C.V. Raman 
Pillai wrote about the past society in a sophisticated and 
stylized structure depicting exaggerated characters in a 
historical background. 


The concept of Vastumandala ‘ 
In classical architecture there exists a concept of Vastu- 


mandala. The earth in which we live is treated as the biggest 
Vastumandala (Architectural plane) and the continents, 
nations, states and the piece of land where we build houses 
are microforms of this Vastumandala which are also treated 
as Vastumandalas (Kanippayyor: 2000). In this sense the 
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princely state of Travancore is the basic Vasthumandala of 
his historical trilogy along with Martandavarma. In this novel, 
Padmanabhapuram palace, Charotte palace, Kalliyan-kadu, 
Chempakasseri tharavadu, the house of Kudamon Pillai and 
the house of Mankoikkal Kurup are the different 
architectural planes where the characters of C.V. Raman 
Pillai lived their lives. 

Along with the trilogy, the Martandavarma shares some 
particular characteristics. The characters of these novels are 
historical characters in a fictitious mould. They are not life- 
like human beings. Not only his characters but also his plot, 
diction and background are complicated in nature. His 
criticism about the social circumstances came into being 
through his novels. A direct reading of his novels gives an 
impression that he tries to glorify the Dynasty of Travancore. 
The names of the novels were undoubtedly of the rulers of 
Travancore; Anizham Thirunal Marthandavarma and 
Ramavarma. But they are not the central characters of the 
novel. Ananta-padmanabhan and Subhadra are the leading 
characters of the novel that controls the story line of the 
respective novels. The complexity is the outcome of the 
complex life portrayed in his novels. The factors which made 
the novel Martandavarmé a historical romance are the usage 
of complex Sanskrit influenced sentences, the way of 
expression which usually Kathakali follows and sure enough 
the descriptions of ancient and traditional architectural 
grandeur of Kerala especially of the aristocratic households 
like Nalukettu, Kitukettu, etc. In the Martandavarma, Ettuveettil 

’ Pillais, Ugraharipanchananan, Perinchakkottu Kunchu- 
mayitti Pillai and Kaaliyudayan Chandrakkaran; though they 
played negative roles in the trilogy, they are at the heights 
of the novel. As K.C. Narayanan pointed out in his beautiful 
essay Malayalikalude Ratrikal (The nights of Malayalis), the 

importance given to the negative characters is a particular 
peculiarity of Kerala’s own theatre Kathakali. When the roles 
of gods and kings are enacted by minor artists the negative 
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roles are usually given to master artists like Kalamandalam 
Ramankutty Nair and Late Champakkulam Pachu Pillai and 
Vellinezhi Nanu Nair etc. 

The art of Kathakali influenced C.V. Raman Pillai a lot. 
In his novel as Dr. K. Bhaskaran Nair observes, C.V. Raman 
Pillai used the Bhavaprakasana sampradaya’ of Kathakali. It 
tried to ‘rasoddtpana’ with’ brhatkarana’. That means G.V. 
Raman Pillai used the style of expansion to generate the 
feelings of the readers. He incorporates literary allusions from 
not only the Itihadsapuranas, but also from Kerala literature 
and the literature of performing arts, including Kathakali. 
The Marthandavarma is also an example of this rule. 


Kathakali and Nalukettu—C.V’s alienation techniques 

C.V. Raman Pillai wanted to estrange his characters from 
the petty present. He equates his characters with the 
characters of the Puranas. He uses similes and metaphors 
from the classical literature. Chandrakkaran began to walk 
and became “Chandrakkaran dasakandharan paadaradhathe 
aarohanam cheythu” (Chandrakkaran who was Ravana ascended 
the chariot of his feet). Russian formalist Victor Shklovsky 
states that the main technique in literature is unfamiliari- 
sation. C.V. Raman Pillai through his grand style alienates 
the common man from his novels. It intends that the readers 
of the novel must be the noble men of the society of higher 
caste Hindus. In his novels there are only characters from 
the elite classes like Kings, lords, Brahmins and Nairs. The 
then depressed classes like Channan, Maravar and Parayar 
also enters the structure of the novel but they usually play 
minor roles in the novel. 

In Kathakali no character can speak. It is an art form of 
silence. This technique is used for the alienation of the 
characters from the present. There are also other techniques 
like through mudras and the peculiar aharyabhinaya with 
the characters of triguna i.e. Pacha, Kathi, Kari, Thaadi, 
Minukku representing the sattva, rajas, and tamas gunas. The 
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semicircular crowns and the Chutti through particular colours 
especially green, black and red make the characters alien 
from the present. The huge Uduthukett, the grand skirt made 
up of pillows and sacs are also used for this purpose. Through 
these estrangement techniques the characters of Kathakali 
estrange themselves from the petty men and the women of 
the present. So majority of the marginalized people also 
alienate themselves from Kathakali, the classical art form. 
For their aesthetic appreciation they make their own folk 
art forms both related to culture and art. Theyyam, Padayani, 
Mudiyeettu are examples for the first and Porattu, Kakkarissi 
are for the rest. 

The Martandavarma obviously shows the description of 
architectural grandeur which makes the structure of the 
novel to alienate from the petty present. The narration of 
the Chempakasseri house which spread over two pages in 
the novel pictures the architectural glory of the past. This 
Vastusilpamandala surprises the ordinary reader and it brings 
the awareness of the glorified past. 

In this arappura (bedroom) the main incidents of the novel 
takes place. This is the bedroom of Parvathyamma, the lover 
of Anantapadmanabhan, who is the heroine of the novel. 
Nalukettu, the native form of classical architecture is meant 


and try to molest the girl. With the help of Sanku, Aasan 
Ananthapadmanabhan enters this Toom and prevents him 
from the act. 
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The description of the architecture not only alienates the 
ordinary reader but also takes part in the mysterious incidents 
which determine the formal structure of the novel. This 
classical concept of architecture became the central nucleus 
of the art of the novel of C.V. Raman Pillai, ‘Martandavarma. 
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MANUSCRIPTS RELATED TO ARCHITECTURE IN 
GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS 
LIBRARY, CHENNAI 


J.-M. GANDHIMATHI 


The Government Oriental Manuscript Library and Research 
Centre (GOML and RC) Chennai is a unit under the State 
Department of Archaeology. It is a veritable treasure-house 
of ancient knowledge housing 50,180 palm-leaf manuscripts, 
22,134 paper manuscripts and 26,556 rare printed books. 
Started in 1869, this library is the repository of rare 
manuscripts and books in various languages such as Tamil, 
Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada, Marathi, Pali, Urdu, Arabic, 
Persian, Sinhalese, etc. covering subjects such as 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Siddha, Ayurveda, Unani, Veda, 
Agama, Architecture, Music, Sculpture, Fine arts, History, 
Grammar, Literature and many others. Scholars from all over 
India and abroad visit the GOML to access these rare 
manuscripts and books. It is an excellent resource centre 
for doing research leading to Ph.D. The collections of 
Colonel Mackenzie (17541821), Dr. Leyden and Mr. G.P. 
Brown constitute the nucleus of the vast collection of 
erved in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, which consists of manuscripts 
of works in Literature, History, Philosophy and Science, 
written in South Indian and other Oriental Languages, and 
of Kaifiyats and inscriptions found in many places belonging 
to different periods. This paper gives a comprehensive 


manuscripts pres 
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account of manuscripts related to Architecture in GOML, 
which would kindle the interest of scholars and students 
who wish to pursue their research in the field of Architecture 
based on manuscripts. 


1. Amsumadbheda: Kasyapiya No. 1302 

Paper manuscript; size 13.25 x 8 inches, pages 522, lines 
21 on a page; character. Grantha; Complete-1083 Patalas. A 
treatise laying down rules for the construction of dwelling 
houses, palaces, temples, storied mansions, etc. and of 
windows, doors, porches, gateways, towers connected 
therewith and for the making of images of gods especially 
of the various manifestations of God Siva. The work is 
attributed to Kasyapa who is said to have learnt this science 
from God Siva. It deals with 86 subjects including: 
Gopuralaksanam, Vinayakalaksanam, Parivaravidhi, Nasika- 
laksanam, Nagaradhividhi, Toranalaksanam, Manopagaram, 
Mandapalaksanam, Prakaralaksanam, Sukdsanam, Kalyana- 
sundaralaksanam, Ardhanarisvaralaksanam, Gajamiritilaksa- 
nam, Pasupatamurtilaksanam, Daksinamurtilaksanam etc. 
Copying is said to have been finished on Friday, the 30th 
day of the month of Citrai in the year Tarana. 


2. Amsumadbheda: with Tamil meaning No 13033 

Palm-leaf manuscript-size 27x2 inches; pages 126; lines 9 
on a page: character Kanarese. Begins on folio 47a. The 
other works herein are the Manasara (with Telugu notes) 
39a, Mayamatavastusastra 1a. Breaks off in the 59th adhaya 
same as the above work and with meaning in Tamil. 


3. Mayamatavastusastram with Tamil meaning No 13034 
Paper: size-13x8 inches; pages 390-22; lines per page; 
chapter Grantha and Tamil. Begins on folio la. The other 
works herein is Silpasastra 196a. Contains adhyayas 1 to 36, 
13 to 18, 24 and 23 with Tamil meaning. Rules for laying 
out and the planning of towns is given here and the work is 
attributed to sage Maya 
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4. Mayamatavastusastram with Telugu meaning No 13035 
Pages 74 and 9 lines per page. Contains 1 to 32 adhyayas; 
complete. Same work as above with Telugu meaning. 


5. Mayamatavastusastram No 13036 

Paper: size 12.5x9.5 inches-pages 5, 22 lines per page. 
Begins with folio 170a. Contains some portions towards the 
end of the third adhyaya as well as description of 
Sphatikalinga. 


6. Mayamatavastusastram No 13037 

Paper: size 11x8.5 inches; pages 6; 18 lines per page; 
character Telugu. Begins on folio 21380 the other work 
herein is Manasara 180 contains the third adhyaya complete 
and the 34th incomplete; but wants the beginning in the 
33rd adhyaya. Same work as the above. 


7. Mayamatavastusastram with Telugu meaning No 13038 
Palm-leaf; size 14.5x1.25 inches; pages 94; 5 lines per page; 
chapter Telugu. Contains 12 adhyayas complete; wants 
beginning in the first adhyaya. This work gives rules for the 
making of images, temples, etc. It is attributed to Maya. It is 
followed by meaning in Telugu by Gannanacharya. 


8. Mayamatasilpasastram with Telugu Tika No 13039 

Palm-leaf; size-14.35%I.5 inches; pages 36; 5 lines per folio, 
character Telugu. Same as above work but breaks off in the 
fourth adhyaya. 


9. Manavavastulaksanam No 13040 

Paper; size 8.75 x 5.5 inches; 5 pages; 8 lines per page, 
character Devanagari. Begins on folio 19a. The other work 
herein is Santanadipika. Contains 9 stanzas only which deals 
with the selection of site and the surveying and plotting of a 
ground apparently for building purposes. 
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10. Manasara No 13041 

Paper; size 13.25x8 inches; pages 495; 18 lines per page, 
character Grantha. Contains adhyayas 1 to 72; complete. An 
extensive treatise dealing with surveying and plotting of land 
for building purposes, with the planning of villages and 
towns, with the construction of houses and temples together 
with the ceremonial rites to be observed on such occasions 
and with the making of images of different deities, etc. The 
headings of the adhyayas specially the first adhyaya indicate 
elaborately the subjects dealt within them. 


1]. Manasara No 13042 

Pages 330; lines 22 ona page. Same work as above. Begins 
in the course of the seventeenth adhyaya and contains to 
the end of the work. The names, the numbering and the 
arrangement of the adhyayas as found in this manuscript 
are different from those found in the manuscript descibed 
under the previous number. 


12. Manasara No 13043 

Pages 20; lines 6 on a page; Begins on folio 26a and 
contains the adhyayas 37 to 40 but with the beginning in 
the thirty-seventh adhyaya and the end in the fortieth 
Adhyaya. 


13. Manasara No 13044 

Pages 18; lines 9 on a page; contains the thirty-fourth 
adhyaya which lacks the beginning portion and the thinty- 
ninth adhyaya. Same work as above with Telugu meaning. 


14. Manasara No 13045 


Pages 411; 18 linesona page. Begins on folio la, incomplete. 
Same work as above 


15. Silpasastram: Agastyam No 13046 
Pages 9; 15 lines on a page. The portion contained in this 
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manuscript deals with the astrological points so far as they 
are considered pertinent to Architecture. 


16. Silpasastram: Agastyam No 13047 

Palm-leaf; size 10.75x1 inches; pages 24; lines 4 on a page; 
character Grantha. Same work as above and treats of 
ayadilaksanam 


17 Silpasastram No 13048 

Pages 192; lines 22 on a page. A work on Silpasastra 
containing details of the measurement etc. in connection 
with the making of the images especially if the various forms 
of Lord Siva. The work is compiled from three works, viz. 
Amsumadbheda, Visvakarmiya and Agastiyasilpa 


18. Silpasastram No 13049 
Paper; size 9.5x7.5 inches; pages 218; lines 21 on a page; 
character Telugu. Same work as above. 


19. Silpasastram with Tamil notes No 13050 

Palm-leaf; size 14.5x1.25 inches; pages 132; lines 5 on a 
page; character Grantha and Tamil. A compilation from 
three original treatises on Silpasastra. The portion taken from 
the Visvakarmiyasilpa deals with certain astrological aspects 
conducive to gain or loss to the person who begins the laying 
out of villages or the construction of a building etc. And the 
portion taken from the Agastzyasilpa deals with the 
measurement of proportions in images and that taken from 
the Mayamatasilpa deals with the fixing of the various quarters 
and the laying of a plot of ground for building purposes. 


20. Silpasastram with Tamil meaning No 13051 
Pages 44, lines 22 on a page same work as above 


21. Silpasastram with Tamil meaning No 13052 
Paper; size 6.259.25 inches; pages 232; lines 21 on a page, 
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character Devanagari. Contains description of certain divine 
images and the mode of construction of shrines, temple 
towers etc. 


22. Silpasastram with Tamil meaning No 13053 
Paper; size 11.75x8 inches; pages 153; lines 26 on a page; 
character Telugu- incomplete. same work as above. 


23. Silpasastram No 13054 
Palm-leaf: size 10.75x1.25 inches pages; 64 lines; 6 per 
Page; character Telugu; similar to the work above 


24. Silpasastram No 13055 
Pages 26; lines 26 Per page. Same work as above. Contains 
Berapramanalaksana, incomplete. Said to have been copied 


from the manuscript belonging to a Kamsala of Rajah- 
mundry. 


25. Silpasastram No 13056 

Palm-leaf: size 15.75x1.50 inches; pages 109; lines 5 per 
page; character Grantha. Incomplete and much damaged. 
Contains treatise on Madhuchistalaksanam. 


the scribe Nitla Surappa. Date of copying Saturday the 5th 
day of the bright fortnight of the Asvija month in the year 
Jaya. 


27. Silpasangrahah with Telugu meaning No 13058 
Paper; size, 13.25x8 inches; Pages 429: lines 25 per page; 
character Grantha. A compilation ftom various works on Silpa 
giving detailed rules for the construction of temples and for 


Beat ° 
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28. Silpasdrah No 13059 

Pages 76; lines 22 on a page. Incomplete. This work 
contains a series of Dhyanaslokas extracted ftom the Puranas 
etc. and they give a description of the several manifestations 
of various deities of the Hindu pantheon. The description is 
intended to guide the artist in the making of the images to 
be used for worship in temples etc. 


29. Sanathumaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13060 

Pages 45; lines 22 per page. A treatise dealing with the 
construction of houses and the astrological and ceremonial 
rites connected with it. The work is attributed to Sanat- 
kumara who says that he has taken the essence of what is 
found in the works of Brahman, Indra, Yama, Bhargava, 
Angirasa, Gautama, Gargya, Manu, Bhrgu, Visvakarma. etc. 


30. Sanatkumaravastusastram No 13061 

Paper; size 11.25x7 inches; pages 29; lines 17 per page, 
character Devanagari. Begins on folio 317b the other works 
herein are Sanandopakhyanamu, Surabhandesvaramu, 
Caturrvedasaramu, Panditaradhyacarita, Siva Puranasucika. 
Incomplete. 


31. Sanathumdaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13062 
Palm-leaf: size 12.75*1.5 inches; pages 48; lines 7 per page; 
character Telugu; incomplete. Slightly different from above. 


32. Sanatkumaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13063 
Paper; size 12.25x7.75 inches; pages 27; lines 25 per page; 
character Telugu. Begins on folio 37b. The other works 
herein are Niranjanasatakamu, Datiatreyasatakamu, Sada- 
nandayagisatakamu, Yogataravali, Saivastutipadyamulu, 
Artaraksamanyastkamu etc. incomplete. 
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33. Sanathumaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13064 
Pages 54; lines 27 per page; similar to the above and 
incomplete. 


34. Sanathumaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13064 
Palm-leaf; size 1'7x1.5 inches; pages 60; lines 5 per page; 
character Telugu. Similar to the above and incomplete. 


35. Sanathumaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13065 

Palm-leaf; size 15.75 x 1.5 inches; pages 2i; lines 7 per 
page; character Telugu. Begins on folio 55a. The other works 
herein are Jyotisa (Muhurtadivisaya), Varsaganita and 
Jyotisavisaya. 


36. Sanatkumaravastusastram with Kannada meaning. No 13067 

Paper; size 8.5 x 4 inches; pages 87; lines 11 per page; 
character Kannada. Same as above but with Kannada 
meaning. 


37. Sanathumaravastusastram with Telugu meaning. No 13068 


Pages 55; lines 22 per page; Similar to the above and 
incomplete. 


38. Anguladimananirnayah No R-9]1(b) 
Palm-leaf. Deals with a kind of measurement having an 


‘angula’ as its standard used in connection with construction 
of sacrificial altars. 


39. Adhisthanalaksanam with Telugu meaning (Sribhasya 
Srinivasacarya) No D-14303 
Pages 20; lines 6 per page; character Telugu. Incomplete. 


A treatise on Silpasastra dealing with construction of temples. 


40. Vastupadanyasavidhih with Malayalam meaning. No-D-8771 
Palm-leaf; 89 folios with 5 lines on a page; incomplete. 
Deals with the laying out of a temple for the Jina image. 
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Similar work describing the same rules can be found in 
Manuscript No-8772 


41. Vastuvidya with Malayalam meaning. No-R3385 
Paper; character Devanagari and Malayalam. Complete. 


42. Vastusdstravidhanam No-D13592 

Palm-leaf; pages 36; lines 6 per page; size 13.5xI2 inches, 
character Telugu. Complete, begins on folio 90a. The other 
works herein are Salaramalakshana(Telugu), Jyotisavisaya, 
Adhisthanalaksana (with Telugu meaning), Brhajjataka(with 
telugu meaning) contains 31 adhyaya which treats the 
proper time for construction of buildings, for the laying 
down of villages, etc. Name of the scribe-Peddaguruvayya, 
son of Peddaraja of Velluri family, Karnam of Kottapalayam. 
Date of completion: Wednesday third day of the bright 
fortnight in the month of Sravana of the year Vikarin. 
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TRG Rreraratae: 
PORSAR. TH. 


Walked Tea: UoSe: ARMA Saseaad | TeMtaeTeTeS 

ARIAS Fre Weare fog Aa Ha HeeaTet 

Tara: AS! SAT BIA Seed seey| WHEREAS 

ferfad GRR URAI, Ted Say Hey a ARASH ITT 
HII FA faa: Bet ST, STA, START, fet | 

WARS sgae:, aT: Sot SSIS eae 

| Teicha, 


Ta, Uae: FT alae eta aediaear stared 

arg sft ae fataenarta Filet afvem:! aca 
‘are’ sees eet a aera aT star SHAt aT seeks! geety 
arg sft veer ‘aata wiv: aa’ sft sit: sats) WooteT 
edstari a agian sey ws ated: ea at at stat a 
Sia stata ag: eft AAT! 

ERT HUTT A 
eal weet ge Teel ae a gail sifaaepa 
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THR wei WOM: Gartsl waft) aRGYeT: Wea: wate | 
qe ae eeeTahy sata GAs ateef wad 
ese carats ws ayqyergcs: sary aag 
| 
ARRAS Taran: Ura | Aaa, AHCI: FA:, WATT, 
SAN: Al TRA ae Te eit faa wa Jetta 
PUA | 


UZ: WSS: AMIENS: A 
fram:—aefaae: fate: a wer 
Ta eat: | Sayer wae, Fratercrentta: a 


TRATAIRS Udiareeana rerarafara: yferafea: | 
Remar Reet: wary yetsataat a 


Ferematen faa: Waa | Ee—-g-as, SaaS 
ARI-gal—Aera-SHs—qer_ahsH AEM: Tas a am: 
SHIGaeMcht: Wed: Went: afea: pH: fea: 1 creat: Sea: 
ATA: ATH: STMT: str: feeqar: TRAST: 


Rien: agian: <1, AsT, FAT, qui-gftl Wt: wa atfarsdt, 
PRA, Arial, Site sft a Heat aa WR Ba aATaeTeT 
ag > He aI Waa Lee treat Eras aac 
aet yaeraq| area: at fret aa: Sree 

: walsfefewar: Sama: t: ary: 


MMA sa: erate, ayvarey aftr: yet tet 
tal, aad gente aed Heri MTL sane a 
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siererT Carats a satel serie aera 
ST AAT UAT Shines Tay! Faxon: WaI: Yaa: 
ghafeoe: Gry Vat: sre sma: Fer Ayega: sft Aaya 
Tae oe: Perey UGA TAT: THT AT ACTA | 
fear git saat yaaa: youeasen: Fens: a 
efa-ate-sercifeht: RAM CH SA Gre: AAG: wT sea 
Ir faory efarorcaci: sta siigsreahergqvareticaneareas: 
SRA: bat da: Tahar Hal! aed AeA: a 
wa: sie feta meat wagon: soften: ya Bata! 
Was F TM Maa | Tae Wat sae] Wa: 
AMAL! Ht Wrefact Act TGA: BT; AAT! AA: HAM 
Aa: array a fag vicars: A ae aageraty 
aca wafefa: wht wmeaaerset:! dau sifgauera 
aceeatatad asta sai wre, visas! Gye 
Ufead a a we frafera! 


‘arg: aRfages fa awatteae | 
Yee wadtsal 381 As feet 
aye fragd! sieq vedi: | 
wa! fasta Tat Fees AeA: 11 
ares wae FAtse farted | 
aia aephasra! See Seger I 
sae Tera PHL TPA: 
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ay ar Creag ag: fag! aa: faa: aged Pawar 
Se is crea ashe 
GR: GA: FT ATA | STE Jeug: Fed ea KI Tara fer 
Sra: TE: aR Aye fag: | WreROTaT aT TeHy: meq 
Ta act AIM Teg: sate: welsh sift: tera 
Tes Faq wert eenfate Siete a area Ae WEA 
fafa: Gea: adisTa: | Tend We walfea: fant wari a 
Pid: TT SOTERA AIT Seats Prato aie 
ayy Teter Tera ceandanten taags aif 
codon fiaeranernita: tanec Tafa sta favare: | ertsea 
Uieteistet Hag | Gq aadt aft Aes 
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